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CHAPTER XV. 
ELEANOR’S RESOLVE. 


7”, in no particular hurry, doctor, to get back to London,” Sir 

Thomas Dudgeon had quietly hinted to his medical man. “I 
daresay the House can get on without me quite as well as with me, so 
you needn’t hurry yourself to say I’m fit for harness again till you feel 
quite sure in your conscience that I am so.” 

Dr. Welstead was not slow to take the hint, and he kept on calling 
at Stammars two or three times a week, and sending one innocuous 
draught after another, which draughts Sir Thomas conscientiously 
poured into the ash-pan when his wife was not looking, till the baronet’s 
holiday had extended itself to the beginning of May. But by this 
time Sir Thomas looked so well and rosy, and was in possession of 
such a hearty appetite, that a vague suspicion that she was being 
duped began to haunt her ladyship’s mind. She said nothing to her 
husband, but made her preparations in silence. Then, one morning 
at the breakfast-table, the shell exploded. 

“To-day is Wednesday, dear,” she said, “and I have made all 
arrangements for our going up to town on Saturday morning. Dr. 
Welstead seems quite at a loss how to treat you: indeed, country 
practitioners, as a rule, are not competent to deal with anything beyond 
a simple case of measles ; so, on Saturday afternoon, I will myself 
drive you to see Sir Knox Timpany, and wait for you while you consult 
that eminent authority, who, I doubt not, will make you as well as ever 
you were, in the course of a very few days.” 

Sir Thomas fumed and fretted, but her ladyship was inexorable. 
Go he must; and when he saw there was no help for it, he made a 
merit of necessity; but at the same time he registered a silent vow 
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that not all the wives in England should drag him to the door of Sir 
Knox Timpany. 

At the last moment, however, the baronet and Gerald started for 
London alone. Late on Friday, Lady Dudgeon received a telegram. 
Her only sister was very ill, and it was needful that she should hurry 
off without an hour’s delay. ‘“‘ Considering all that I have done for 
Caroline, it is really very ungrateful of her to be ill at a time like this,” 
she grumbled to her husband. ‘She knew how anxious I was to get 
back to town, and she might have doctored herself up for another 
month or two. I hope to goodness she won’t die till the season is 
nearly over. I can’t bear myself in mourning.” 

‘Your only sister, my dear,” remarked Sir Thomas, soothingly. “I 
wouldn’t leave her, if I were you, while there’s the least danger. 
Your conscience might prick you afterwards, you know.” 

“¢ Stuff !” was her ladyship’s rejoinder. ‘‘ Of course, I shall do what 
is proper ; but if I were to die to-morrow, Caroline’s first thought would 
be how soon after that event she might begin to wear flounces again.” 

Without wishing his sister-in-law any harm, Sir Thomas would not 
have been sorry if her illness had kept his wife at her bedside for halt 
a year. The thought of having a few weeks, or even a few days, in 
London, without being supervised by her ladyship, was to bring back 
the feelings of his youth when school broke up for the summer 
holidays. In fact, during the three weeks that elapsed before her 
ladyship joined him in town, he was more like a schoolboy let loose 
than the fancy sketch of him with which the Pembridge Gazette one 
week favoured its readers, wherein he was described as a senator, 
grave and staid, whose trained and powerful intellect was perpetually 
engaged in grappling with the most tremendous social and political 
problems of our age. 

After a little dinner, quiet and early, at which Gerald generally sat 
down with him, Sir Thomas would post off to the House. But an 
hour, or an hour and a half, there was quite enough for him. Whist 
and a prime cigar at his club were far preferable to prosy speeches by 
people whom he did not know, and on subjects about which he did 
not care twopence. 

Since the day of his confession in the library, Gerald had seen very 
little of Eleanor. If they met casually in passing from one room to 
another, a bow and a faint smile was all the greeting that passed 
between them. When they met at the dinner-table, no ordinary 
observer would have noticed any difference in their demeanour towards 
each other. Gerald talked as much as ever he had done: he knew 
that both Sir Thomas and his wife liked him to make talk for them: 
but fewer of his observations were now addressed directly to Miss 
Lloyd than used to be the case at one time. Sometimes he even 
turned over the music for Eleanor when she played after dinner; but 
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secretary—and nothing more. 
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had Lady Dudgeon been the most Argus-eyed of dowagers, instead of 
the most unsuspicious, she could not possibly have found fault with 
his demeanour on such occasions. He was Sir Thomas Dudgeon’s 


Eleanor had received his confession in a spirit somewhat different 
from what he had expected. He had thought that her pride would be 
more deeply wounded by the deception he had practised on her than 
it appeared to be. That it was wounded, he knew full well ; but when 
he parted from her at the close of the interview, he did not fail to 
notice the quiver of her lip, and the longing, wistful look in her eyes. 
In his previous thoughts of her, it was evident he had not calculated 
sufficiently on the effect which his frank confession and prayer for 
forgiveness would have on a generous and loving disposition like that 
of Eleanor. It seemed by no means unlikely, as Gerald said to himself 
afterwards, when thinking over the interview, that she had indeed so 
far forgiven him as to make his reinstatement in her regards the question 
merely of a little time and perseverance ; and under other circumstances 
he would not have allowed a day to pass without attempting a renewal 
of his suit. But fixed as he was just then, he could not bring his 
mind to the adoption of such a course. That he had fallen somewhat 


in Eleanor’s esteem, that he had sunk to a lower level in her thoughts, 
he could not doubt ; and however much she might feel inclined to 
forgive him, it was questionable whether—had the circumstances of 
the case really been such as she believed them to be—she could ever 


have looked upon him with quite the same eyes as before. 


Such a 


change as this Gerald did not care to face. He preferred that, for a 
little while, she should think all was over between them ; that he had 


given up 4ll thoughts of winning her for his wife. 


He knew that 


before very long she would have to be told everything, and till that 


time should come he would speak no word of love to her again. 


The 


more hardly she thought of him now, the greater would be the rebound 
towards him when, from other lips than his, she should hear the whole 


strange story that must soon be told her. 


About a fortnight after sending his first letter to Kelvin, Gerald 
followed it up with another. But again came the same answer as 


before, that Mr. Kelvin was still too ill to attend to business. 


Gerald 


was debating in his own mind as to the advisability of going over to 
Pembridge and seeking an interview with Kelvin, when the receipt of 
certain news from Ambrose Murray decided him to wait a short time 
longer. Murray told him the result of the inquiries in Wales, and 
how he and Peter Byrne were going to start for Marhyddoc in the 
course of a few days; and Gerald was entreated to follow them as 









quickly as possible. Under these circumstances there seemed to 
Gerald no necessity for troubling Kelvin any further at present. Should 
Ambrose Murray find that which he was going to Wales to search for, 
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then would all necessity for concealment on his part beat anend. One 
of his first acts would be to ask for the daughter who knew him not. 
Then would come the time for Gerald to say who and what he was. 
His first act after Eleanor knew that he was no longer John Pomeroy, 
the poor secretary, but Gerald Warburton, the heir to Mr. Lloyd’s 
wealth, would be to tell her how truly he still loved her, and to ask her 
to become his wife. Let her, for a week or two longer, think that he 
had yielded her up without a struggle: in a very little while she should 
discover that no power on earth could make him yield her up—nothing, 
save her own deliberate dismissal of him, could do that. Thus it was 
that Gerald left Stammars without saying a word of farewell to 
Eleanor ; and she, sitting half heart-broken by the window of her own 
room, saw him drive off to the station, and cried after him, ‘‘ Oh, my 
darling, why have you left me? Perhaps I shall never see you again.” 

Gerald had only done Eleanor simple justice when he said to 
himself that she was ready to forgive and forget the past. ‘ He has 
confessed everything to me, and confession is atonement,” she said to 
herself. ‘He need not have said a word to me, had he been so 
minded ; but the very fact of his telling me everything is proof 
sufficient that he is no longer seeking to win me for my money, but 
for myself only.” 

Day by day she had been expecting to receive some word, some 
look even, from him which would tell her that his feelings were still 
unchanged ; but day passed after day, and neither word nor look was 
vouchsafed her. She was chilled and hurt by Gerald’s persistent 
silence and evident avoidance of her. Could it be, she asked herself, 
that he thought he had sinned past forgiveness? ‘To prove that such 
was not the case, she would be more gracious and affable fowards him 
than she had ever been before. She would endeavour to let him see, 
as far as a modest maiden might do so, that he had nothing to fear ; 
that the past was forgiven, and that the future rested with himself 
alone. But Gerald might have been made of marble, so cold and 
impassive did he seem to the tender-hearted girl, who had only 
discovered of late how much she loved him. 

Then her pride came to her aid, and she tried her best to emulate 
Gerald’s indifference. She laughed and talked, and seemed altogether 
merrier than of old ; but no one knew what she suffered in the solitude 
of her own room. 

Now it was that she determined to put into execution a project that 
had been more or less in her thoughts for a long time. She was tired 
of the empty, frivolous life that she had been leading for some time 
past. It had seemed very pleasant to her while the freshness lasted, 
but that had now worn off, and she had made up her mind that she 
would have no more of it—or only a taste of it now and then asa 
relief from more serious duties. What she wanted was some plain, 
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earnest work to do—some work that would benefit others as well as 
herself. For along time she had seemed like one groping in the dark ; 
butat 1 ast she thought she saw a clear line of duty marked out for her 
footsteps, the following of which might not be altogether without avail. 

And now her purpose grew firm within her. All was at an end 
between her and Pomeroy. She had only herself to consult. In hard 
work she might, perchance, find an anodyne for her wound. In any 
case, she would try to do so. 

‘*T suppose, my dear, that you won’t object to give me a month at 
Baden this autumn?” said Lady Dudgeon to her husband, as they sat 
together one morning, about a couple of days before their projected 
return to London. 

“Qh, ho! it’s come to that, has it?” answered the baronet. “ Well, 
{ suppose you must have your own way in the matter, although you 
know that I hate both the place and the class of people one meets 
there. I suppose we can take Eleanor with us? It will be a treat to 
her, and company for you.” 

* Eleanor’s a little fool !” 

“ Possibly so: you know best, I daresay.” 

* She tells me that she is going to leave us.” 

“Eleanor going to leave us!” Sir Thomas looked quite dum- 
founded. At this moment Eleanor entered the room. ‘“ What is this 
I hear, little one?” he cried. “ You are not going to leave us, surely!” 

“For a little while, dear Sir Thomas. Perhaps not for long,” 
answered Eleanor. 

“T’m sorry for that—very sorry, indeed. I had grown to like you 
almost as much as if you were a daughter of my own.” 

Tears came into Eleanor’s eyes. She crossed the room, and taking 
Sir Thomas’s hand in both hers, pressed it to her lips. ‘‘ My gratitude 
—my love, if you care for it—will always be yours! I can never repay 
even a tithe of the kindness shown me by Lady Dudgeon and yourself.” 

“Eleanor, I have no patience with you!” cried Lady Dudgeon, 
‘dipping her pen viciously in the inkstand. 

“But where is the girl going, and what is she going to do?” asked 
the baronet. 

“ Let her answer for herself.” 

“You will think it very strange of me, I daresay,” said Eleanor ; 
“but Miss Mulhouse, whose name is no doubt familiar to you, has 
offered to find me a position in one of the Homes for Destitute Girls, 
which she is trying to establish in different parts of London.” 

‘‘ Heaven bless us!” exclaimed Sir Thomas. ‘“ You don’t mean to 
say that you are going to leave a place like Stammars on purpose to 
spend your days in a back-slum in the east end of London!” 

“T am going to try to find something to do,” said Eleanor. “Iam 
going to try to make myself of some little use in the world.” 
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“ A madcap scheme, my dear—I can call it nothing else,” said the 
old gentleman, with a melancholy shake of the head. “If you feel 
charitably disposed, a twenty-pound note every Christmas, judiciously 
laid out, will go a long way—a very long way, indeed.” 

“To give money alone does not seem to me enough. I want to 
work for those poor helpless ones; to labour for them with head and 
hands ; to learn their histories and their wants ; to win their sympathies, 
and to make their lives a little less hard, if I can possibly do so.” 

“‘ My dear,” said Sir Thomas, turning to his wife, “ what a pity it is 
that you have not found a husband for Miss Lloyd !” 

“Miss Lloyd has had three most eligible offers since she placed 
herself under my care.” 

“ And she refused them ?” 

“ Every one.” 

“Then her case must be a hopeless one indeed.” 

‘“‘T have argued and reasoned with her, but all to no purpose,” said 
her ladyship. ‘‘ She is determined to have her own headstrong way. 
But I prophesy that before six months are over we shall have Miss 
Lloyd back at Stammars, tired and disgusted with a task which may 
look very nice in theory, but which must be excessively unpleasant 
when reduced to practice.” 

‘She will always be welcome at Stammars whenever she likes to 
come back to us.” 

“You won’t think me ungrateful for leaving you, will you, Sir 
Thomas?” pleaded Eleanor. 

“‘ That I won’t, my dear. I'll never think anything but what’s good 
of you.” 

Thus it was that Eleanor Lloyd, sitting in the window of her room, 
watching Gerald Warburton drive away, cried to herself: ‘“ Perhaps I 
shall never see him again !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
POD’S STRATAGEM. 


Days and weeks passed away, but still Matthew Kelvin did not get better. 
His condition fluctuated strangely. Sometimes for days together 
there would be a slow but sure improvement. Appetite and strength 
would alike increase, and his mother would grow glad at heart, think- 
ing that she should soon see him out and about again, and as well as 
ever. But some morning, without the least warning, there would come 
a terrible relapse, which, in the course of two or three hours, would 
undo the improvement that it had taken days to effect, flinging him 
helplessly back as some strong wave flings back a desperate swimmer 
the moment his foot touches the shore, leaving him, buffeted and 
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bruised, and with decreased strength, to struggle again from the same 
point that he started from before. So it was with Matthew Kelvin. 
There were times and seasons after one of these strange relapses when 
to those about him he seemed on the very verge of the grave: times 
and seasons when the patient himself prayed that if there were to be 
no release from his sufferings but death, then that death might come, 
and come quickly. Then would Dr. Druce be summoned in hot haste 
by Mrs. Kelvin. Presently the old gentleman would totter slowly into 
the room, smile blandly round at the anxious faces about him, and, 
both by his manner and words, quietly pooh-pooh their exaggerated 
alarm. “TI told you from the first,” he would cheerfully remark, “ that 
the case was an obstinate one, and you must not allow these apparent 
relapses to alarm you. The dying struggles of disease are often the 
most severe. The garrison will sometimes make its most desperate 
sortie after it knows that in the course of a few days it will be com-- 
pelled to capitulate unconditionally. For the present the pain is over. 
I will send a composing draught, which the patient must take at once ; 
and to-morrow I doubt not but we shall find ourselves much stronger 
and better.” 

Better next day Mr. Kelvin would undoubtédly be, but not stronger. 
Each one of these mysterious relapses seemed to leave him a little 
weaker than before, a little less able to cope with the enemy that 
seemed bent on sapping away his life by slow degrees. But of this he 
hinted nothing to his mother. Her anxiety on his account was deep 
enough already ; there was no need to add to her distress ; so he kept 
his own counsel and put a cheerful face on the matter, and would 
declare, on waking after one of the composing draughts, that he 
felt stronger and better than he had felt for weeks. 

If any of Mrs. Kelvin’s friends ever hinted to her that Dr. Druce 
was very old and very infirm, and that it might perhaps not be un- 
advisable to seek some further advice, the old lady was up in arms ina 
moment. ‘‘ Because people are old and not quite so active as they 
may once have been, I hope they are not necessarily fools!” she would 
tartly remark. “If that is the case, I must be a great fool, indeed. 
Dr. Druce has practised in Pembridge for fifty years, and if his ex- 
perience is not worth more than that of a man thirty years his junior, 
I should like to know what is the good of experience at all. No, no: 
the older a doctor grows, the cleverer he must become, if he has any 
brains at all.” After such an outburst as this, there was nothing more 
to be said, especially as the patient himself seemed to have every 
confidence in Dr. Druce’s skill and ability to cope with the strange 
malady from which he was suffering. 

Nothing more was now said about Olive Deane’s return to her duties 
at Stammars. It was an understood thing that she could not possibly be 
spared while her cousin’s health remained as it was at present. Lady 
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Dudgeon had very kindly consented to keep the situation open for her 
for a few weeks longer, in the hope that by that time Mr. Kelvin’s health 
might be so far restored as to allow of Olive’s resumption of her duties ; 
but Olive, though she said nothing, had far different objects in view. 
She laughed to herself when she read Lady Dudgeon’s note, and then 
tossed it contemptuously into the fire. 

She had, indeed, long before this time, contrived to render herself 
indispensable both to her aunt and her cousin. She could not always 
be in the sick-room. Many were the hours that she and her aunt sat 
together alone. Such hours she did her best to brighten by means of 
pleasant, genial talk and long readings from her aunt’s favourite books, 
and the old lady was proportionately grateful. 

“‘T often feel as if you had always lived with us,” she would some- 
times say to Olive. ‘‘ You seem altogether like qne of ourselves, and 
however we shall be able to let you go again, I can’t tell. If Matthew 
were a marrying man, he might do worse, my dear, than make you his 
wife. But that is out of the question, for I don’t suppose he will ever 
marry now.” 

Olive was not quite so sure on that point as her aunt seemed to be. 
Her affectionate devotioh to her cousin seemed as if it were about to 
bear fruit at last. He could not bear to let anyone but Olive wait 
upon him or minister to his needs. Even to his mother he once or 
twice spoke with a slight tinge of impatience : coming after Olive, her 
waiting upon him seemed slow and bungling indeed. “If you would 
only sit down in that easy-chair, mother, and let Olive attend to me!” 
he would say. “I want you to tell me all the gossip, and not to be 
bothering yourself and me about the quality of my beef-tea.” 

As for having any common paid nurse to wait upon him, that was 
altogether out of the question now. 

As he sat in his easy-chair, one day, propped up with pillows and 
sipping at a cup of barley-water, while Olive sat on a low hassock 
close by, waiting till he should be ready to give her the cup, he said to 
her suddenly, after a long silence: “I believe, Olive, that if I ever do 
get better—which I sometimes doubt—I shall owe my life far more to 
your care and attention than to old Druce’s filthy mixtures. I shall 
never know how to repay you. I never knew that you had half the 
splendid qualities in you that you have shown of late. But we men 
can hardly ever see further than our noses where a woman is concerned. 
I am afraid I shall have to remain your debtor to the end of the 
chapter.” 

“You talk very great nonsense, Matthew,” she said, in a voice that 
was hardly louder than a whisper. ‘“ You my debtor, indeed !” 

One of her cousin’s hands rested on the arm of his chair; by 
accident, it may be, one of Olive’s hands found its way to the same 
place. Their fingers touched. Matthew put down his empty cup, and 
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taking Olive’s hand in both his, drew her towards him. Then he put 
_ one arm round her neck, and drawing her face close to his, he kissed 
her on the forehead. They both looked round with a start. Mrs. 
Kelvin had quietly opened the door, and was standing there with a 
smile on her face. 

“‘ Two’s company—three’s none,” said the old lady, pleasantly. “Tl 
go back to my room for a little while, and next time I come I will be 
discreet enough to cough before opening the door.” 

“You dear old goose!” said Kelvin. ‘“ If cousins may not kiss, who 
may?” 

“Oh, don’t think that I object to your kissing each other!” cried 
the old lady. ‘“ That sort of medicine might do you more good than 
any other.” 

“ By Jove, now, I never thought of that!” cried Kelvin, with a 
laugh. “ Only, in the present case, it was altogether a one-sided affair. 
It was not Olive who was kissing me, but I who was kissing Olive.” 

These were the last words that Olive heard, as, with face aflame, she 
rushed from the room ; but what had just happened was enough to fill 
her with strange, rapturous thoughts, and to strengthen hopes that were 
beginning to droop and grow faint for want of sustenance. Ce n’est 
que le premier pas qui cofite. The ice was broken ; the first step was 
taken ; everything else would follow in due course. 

No after allusion was made either by Matthew or his mother to the 
scene just described, but Olive flattered herself by imagining that there 
was a warmth, a significance, in her cousin’s manner now, such as she 
had never noticed before. If he would but speak; if he would but 
breathe one word to which she could pin her faith—that she could 
treasure up even asa half promise that he would make her his wife 
—from that very day his illness should begin to leave him! But at 
present she dare not falter in the course she had laid down for herself. 
Were he to recover suddenly now, all thoughts of her and her services 
would be quickly swept from his mind by the inrush of the hopes, cares, 
pleasures, and anxieties of everyday life, which the floodgates of sick- 
ness had for a time partially shut out. Every additional day that kept 
him helpless in her hands was so much gain to her hopes. The more 
deeply he continued to feel the need of her and her services, the more 
likely was his gratitude to lead him by imperceptible degrees into the 
easy pathway of love. If he had not loved her a little he would hardly 
have kissed her as he did. Let him but seal those kisses with a word, 
and from that moment the breath of returning life should fill his 
nostrils ; while no man should ever have a wife more tender and 
devoted than she would be to him. How bitterly it made her heart 
ache to see him lying there in pain, which she alone could relieve but 
dare not—to see him wasting day by day into a haggard, gaunt-eyed 
skeleton of his former self—no one but herself could ever more than 
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faintly imagine. ‘If he were to die, I should poison myself an hour 
after. But he won’t do that. Suddenly, some day, the scales will fall 
from his eyes, and he will know that he loves me and that I love him ; 
and that love shall bring him back to life and health from the verge of 
the grave itself!” 

Pod Piper was a frequent visitor in his master’s sick-room. When- 
ever Mr. Kelvin felt himself a little better, he would send for Pod and 
dictate sundry instructions, chiefly replies to some of his many cor- 
respondents, which that young gentleman would take down in short- 
hand, to be copied out afterwards in the office downstairs. Of course 
there were times when it was requisite that Mr. Bray, the head-clerk, 
should ‘see his employer in person ; but as he happened to be slightly 
afflicted with deafness, the labour of talking to him was sometimes too 
much for Mr. Kelvin, so he dispensed as much as possible with the 
necessity of seeing him. To Olive Deane it seemed far better 
that if anyone must see her cousin frequently on matters of business, 
that person should bea simple country lad, the chief occupation of whose 
mind probably was to wonder what he should have for dinner, rather 
than that quietly observant Mr. Bray, who seemed to see so much and 
to say so little. So to Pod she was always coldly gracious, and when he 
had finished with Mr. Kelvin upstairs, he generally found a piece of 
bread and jam, or a slice of cake, or an orange, on the hall-table, put 
there for him by Olive herself. Whatever the article might be, it made 
no difference to Pod: he treated them all with the strict impartiality of 
a hungry lad : but his private opinion with regard to Miss Deane was 
not modified one iota thereby. He could not forget the scene between 
her and Mr. Pomeroy; he could not forget the base plot of which he 
had overheard the details, and of which his favourite, Miss Lloyd, was 
to be the victim. ‘She’s a snake in the grass, if ever there was one,” 
Pod would often remark confidentially to himself, even while in the very 
act of munching the bread and jam which Miss Deane had prepared 
for him. 

“Doesn’t the governor seem to have got fond of her all of a 
sudden!” remarked Pod parenthetically to himself, one day, as he 
was marching slowly downstairs from the sick man’sroom. ‘“ Nobody 
_ else must wait upon him, or even be near him. It’s disgusting !” 

There was a splendid orange waiting for him on the hall-table this 
morning. He took it with him to his den to enjoy in secret ; but all 
the time he was sucking the orange, his thoughts were with his 
master and Miss Deane. ‘“ How close she stickstohim! Seems as if 
she couldn’t even bear the old lady to go near him. What a funny 
thing it is he don’t get better! I don’t believe Dr. Druce, who’s no 
better than an old woman, knows a bit what’s the matter with him. 
I’ve seen him two or three times when he’s had one of his bad attacks 
on him, and I’m blessed if I don’t have a jaw with Dr. Whitaker 
about it. He's something like a doctor.” 
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The Dr. Whitaker alluded to by Pod was a young practitioner who 
had been settled in Pembridge some five or six years. Some profes- 
sional difference of opinion had arisen between him and Dr. Druce- 


,over a case to which they had both been called in, and the older man 


no longer recognised the younger when they passed each other in the 
street, or even spoke of him otherwise than in a tone of polite con- 
tempt: all of which in no wise troubled Dr. Whitaker, who plodded 
his way through life with a kind word and a pleasant smile for every- 
body—even including old Dr. Druce. 

Kelvin and he had met several times at the houses of mutual friends, 
and had learned to know and like each other ; and when the former 
was taken ill, Dr. Whitaker was the man he would have liked to attend 
him ; but he knew that to have breathed such a wish to his mother 
would almost have broken her heart, so firmly did she pin her faith to 
Dr. Druce. 

If there was one thing that easy-going Dr. Whitaker detested more 
than another, it was having to make out his own bills. In order to: 
obviate this disagreeable necessity, he had taken of late to-employing 
Pod Piper as his secretary. Pod wrote a capital hand for a youngster, 
and was only too well pleased to be able -to earn a few shillings now 
and again by working after office-hours. Everybody in Pembridge 
knew of Mr. Kelvin’s illness by this time, and Dr. Whitaker seldom 
saw Pod without inquiring after him. Thus it was that Pod saw his 
way to bring under the notice of Dr. Whitaker easily, and as if in the 
course of ordinary conversation, that which he was growing anxious to- 
tell him. 

Accordingly, the next time Dr. Whitaker put his usual query, “ How 
has the governor been to-day?” Pod was prepared to go more into- 
detail than he had ever done before. 

“‘ Much the same as usual, sir, thank you,” he answered. “ But if I 
may make so bold as to say so, my opinion is that Dr. Druce is no- 
better than an old woman. It’s the liver, he says—nothing but the 
liver. If that’s all that’s the matter, why don’t he cure it? Now, if” 
master would only send for you, sir, I’m sure you would soon put him 
all right again.” 

“ Piper,” said Dr. Whitaker, as he leisurely proceeded to light a cigar, 
“Dr. Druce is one of the antiquities of Pembridge, and antiquities 
should always be respected. Oblige me by getting on with your 
work.” 

Dr. Whitaker went out, and was gone for upwards of an hour. When: 
he got back, Pod was putting away his papers for the night. ‘“ He was. 
dreadfully sick this morning when I was in the room,” remarked Pod, 
quietly, as if there had been no hiatus in the conversation. “In fact, 
there’s hardly a day passes that he isn’t dreadfully sick. But of course: 
it’s all the liver.” 
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“ Ah,ah! He’s often sick, is he?” And then Dr. Whitaker whistled 
.a few bars below his breath. ‘“ Is his sickness accompanied or followed 
by any particular pain, or any peculiar sensation, do you know?” he 
‘said, in a minute or two. 

It is not needful that Pod’s answer should be set down here. It is 
sufficient to say that whatever it was it put a sudden end to the young 
doctor’s careless mood. He lighted another cigar, and made Pod sit 
down opposite to him, and questioned him closely and minutely for 
upwards of half an hour; and when at last he let him go, it was with 
- caution not to say a word to anyone about their interview. ‘‘ Watch 
closely, and tell me everything,” he said. ‘‘ To-day is Tuesday; you 
will come to me at seven on Thursday evening. Contrive to be as 
much with your master during the interval as-you can be without 
exciting suspicion, and note particularly those points which I have 
specified.” 

Fortune favoured Pod next morning more than he would have dared 
to expect. He was called up, as usual, to take down Mr. Kelvin’s notes 
in shorthand. Kelvin, this morning, seemed feebler than usual, and 
was obliged to pause several times while dictating his instructions. He 
had got about half-way through the morning’s letters, when Miss Deane 
came in with a cup of tea in her hand. “Take a little of this, 
Matthew,” she said. “It will help to revive you.” 

He was sitting up in bed propped up with pillows. He took the 
tea and sipped at it. “It’s a little too hot,” he said. “I will drink it 
presently.” 

Olive was in the act of putting the cup and saucer on the little table 
which stood close to her cousin’s hand, when there came a hurried 
knocking at the room door, and next moment the head of one of the 
servants was intruded into the room. “Oh, if you please, Miss,” said 
the girl, “‘ Mrs. Kelvin has met with a little accident. She slipped just 
now as she was coming downstairs. I don’t think she’s much hurt, 
but she wants you to go at once.” 

Leaving the cup and saucer on the little table, Olive hurried from 
the room. ‘Send me up word, Olive, as soon as you can, whether 
anything serious is the matter,” her cousin said to her as she was 
going. 

He was evidently anxious. ‘We will leave the papers for a little 
~while, Piper,” he said, presently. ‘We shall have some news from 
downstairs before long.” Then he took the tea and drank a little of 
it. ‘I don’t know how it is,” he said, more as if speaking to himself 
than addressing Pod, “but of late everything seems to have sucha 
-queer taste.” 

The cup was still in his fingers when Olive opened the door. 

“‘ There’s nothing to alarm you, Matthew,” she said ; “‘ nothing serious 
‘the matter. Aunt missed the bottom stair as she was coming down. 
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She is a little shaken—nothing worse. If you don’t want me just now 
I will go and sit with her for a little while.” 

“Go, by all means. Piper and I have not quite finished,” said: 
Kelvin. “I am very glad indeed that nothing more serious is the 
matter.” 

Olive left the room, and Kelvin put the cup and saucer back on the 
table. Then he took up a long letter which he had partly read before, 
and Pod expected he was going to finish it ; but, after reading a few 
lines, he paused as though considering some point in his mind. He 
was still holding the letter, still evidently thinking about it, when, by- 
and-by, he shut his eyes. Pod thought that he had shut them in order to 
think out more clearly the case before him: perhaps he had. But in 
the course of two or three minutes the hand that held the letter 
relaxed its grasp, and Mr. Kelvin’s low, regular breathing indicated that 
he was asleep. 

Pod Piper had been sitting very quietly all this time, thinking chiefly 
of what Dr. Whitaker had been talking about last evening. Now that 
his master was asleep, there was nothing to hinder him from taking a 
long look at him, and tears came into the lad’s eyes as he gazed at the 
hollow-eyed, sunken-cheeked wreck before him. “If this is her doing 
—if her hand has done this—she must be a daughter of the devil him- 
self!” muttered Pod. 

He never could tell afterwards what prompted the thought to enter 
his mind, but all at once, while gazing at the sleeping man, his face 
flushed, his eyes brightened, and he rose nervously from his chair. 
Yes : the breakfast-cup was on the little table, and still three-parts 
filled with tea. On another table near the door were a couple of empty 
physic-bottles, put there for the servant to take away. Pod’s mind was 
made up ina moment. Another glance at the sleeper convinced him 
that there was no present fear from that quarter. Stepping lightly and 
on tiptoe, he went round the foot of the bed to the other side. Then 
he took the cup of tea and crossed the room with it to the table on 
which the empty bottles were standing. One of these bottles he 
uncorked, and into it, with the loss of a few drops only, he dexterously 
contrived to pour the tea. Then he recorked the bottle, hid it care- 
fully away in his pocket, and put back the cup on to the little table. 
That done, he quietly resumed his seat by the sleeping man. 

Five minutes later, Miss Deane came into the room. Pod warned 
her by a gesture that Mr. Kelvin was asleep. She stood gazing at him 
for a moment, and then she glanced across at the tea-cup. ‘‘ Did he 
drink his tea before going to sleep?” she whispered to Pod. 

“Ves—every dropof it,” answered Pod, without a moment’s hesitation. 

She took up the cup and saucer and one or two other things, and 
moved towards the door. Then she took up the empty bottle, and 
then she looked round as if searching for the other one. Pod was fur- 
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tively watching her, and his heart came into his mouth. She stood fora 
moment as if in doubt, but not being quite sure, apparently, whether 
there had been one bottle or two, she made no remark, but went out of 
‘the room as quietly as she had come in. 

In ten minutes she was back again. Kelvin was still asleep. “I 
think there is no need for you to wait any longer,” she whispered to 
Pod. “Mr. Kelvin may sleep for an hour, or even longer. Should he 
‘want you when he awakes, I will send for you.” 

So Pod went, and very thankful he was to get away. When the 
-dinner-hour came, he rushed off at once to Dr. Whitaker’s, and telling 
that gentleman what he had done, left the bottle with him. 

Twenty-four hours later, Dr. Whitaker handed a sealed letter to Pod, 
with instructions to give the same privately into the hands of Mr. 
Kelvin at the first possible opportunity. That opportunity came next 
morning, when Miss Deane left the room for a few minutes while her 
-cousin was dictating his letters to Pod. ‘The moment the door was 
shut behind her, Pod, who had been on the watch, passed the letter 
into the hands of Mr. Kelvin. ‘“ You must read this in private, please, 
before Miss Deane comes back into the room.” 

Kelvin looked at the lad, but broke the seal without comment. Then 
glancing at the signature, “ From Whitaker!” he said. ‘“ What on 
earth can he have to write to me about ?” 

Dr. Whitaker’s letter ran as under : 


“My pear Ketvin,—I need not tell you that I have been truly 
grieved to hear of your long illness, as I do not doubt that you would 
be grieved were I in the same unfortunate predicament. As your 
clerk, young Piper, is frequently employed by me of an evening in 
making out my accounts, I have been enabled to question him pretty 
closely as to the progress and symptoms of your complaint. Asa 
professional man, such details are never without interest for me, more 
especially where one of my friends is concerned. Certain things which 
Piper has told me of late (in answer to my questioning) have set me 
thinking very seriously. 

“‘T havea certain delicacy in writing to you as I am writing now. Druce 
and I, as you are well aware, are by no means the best of friends. He 
looks upon me as a juvenile who has hardly learnt the A BC of his 
profession—as a believer in new-fangled notions such as the world had 
never heard of when he was young ; and, finally, he holds me in most 
general contempt. He is quite welcome to his opinion of me. I may 
have mine about him, only I keep it to myself. In such a state of 
affairs, for me to interfere, either verbally or by writing, with one of 
his patients, is a professional crime for which nothing less than hanging, 
drawing, and quartering ought to be punishment sufficient. Indeed, I 
may tell you, that unless the occasion had seemed to me a very serious 
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one indeed, no such interference on my part would have taken place. 
But were I to go to Dr. Druce and tell him what I have reason to think 
about your case, how should I be received ? 

“As it happens, there is no need to answer this question. I am 
not going to Druce. I am going to put him aside, and, breaking 
through all the rules of professional etiquette, to communicate with 
you direct. 

“My dear Kelvin, I have heard enough from Piper about your 

case both to puzzle and alarm me. Yours is certainly no ordinary 
liver complaint. I may tell you that much at once. What else it 
may be, I am hardly prepared as} yet to say—or even to hint. But if 
you have any regard for my words, or any belief in my knowledge, 
you will do what I ask you, and do it without hesitation or delay. 

“What I want you to do is this: To send to me by Piper, ina 
bottle sealed by your own hand, about half a pint of whatever liquid 
may be brought you to drink after you have read this letter—it matters 
little whether it be tea, barley-water, toast-and-water, or anything else. 
Do this unknown to anyone but {Piper, who will at once bring me the 
bottle and contents. Whisper no’ word to anyone as to what you have 
done, and ask Piper no questions. He may be trusted implicitly, but of 
the details he knows nothing. Till you hear from me again, which will 
probably be to-morrow evening, take as little liquid as possible, and 
eat nothing but plain biscuits and dry toast. A little weak brandy-and- 
water will do you no harm, but either mix it yourself or see it mixed. 
Be sure that I am not asking you to do all this without a reason, and a 
very powerful one too. Above all things—séence and secrecy. Burn 
this as soon as read, and believe me, 

‘‘ Your sincere friend, 
“‘Cyrus WHITAKER.” 


“‘ Burn this letter,” said Kelvin to Pod, when he had read it through 
twice. When he had seen it shrivelled into ashes, he lay back on his 
pillows, thinking, and neither stirred nor spoke till Miss Deane came 
into the room, some quarter of an hour afterwards. 

“ Olive,” he said, but without turning his eyes towards her, “TI feel 
more thirsty than usual this morning. If you have any barley-water 
ready-made, I should ike you to get me some.” 

She smiled, and went without a word. Five minutes later, she came 
back with a small jug and a glass. “ Will you take a litte of it now?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, just a little, and then you can put the things on the table 
within reach.” After she had given him a little of the barley-water, he 
said, “ Piper and I have rather a heavy lot of papers to wade through 
this morning, so, while we are finishing them, I wish you would just 
step round to the library and get me that book of travels we were 
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talking about last night ; or, if that one is not at home, some other : 
you know the sort I like.” 

As soon as Olive had left the room, Kelvin turned to Pod. “You 
have got a bottle in your pocket, I suppose ?” he said. 

“¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Then pour that barley-water into it, and cork it up tightly.” 

When this was done, Pod lighted a taper, and Kelvin sealed up the 
bottle with his own trembling fingers, and stamped it with the mono- 
gram of his ring. Then the bottle went back into Pod’s pocket. 

“No more business to-day,” said the sick man, wearily. ‘“ Take 
those papers back to Mr. Bray, and tell him to do the best he can 
with them. As for yourself, you will go at once to Dr. Whitaker, and 
give that bottle into his own hands. I suppose I may rely upon your 
fidelity and discretion in this matter, eh ?” 

“You may do that, sir, with perfect confidence,” said Pod, with 
much earnestness. 

“Yes, I think you are true and honest,” said Kelvin, slowly, with his 
eyes fixed full on the boy’s open face. Then, as Pod went out, he 
added to himself: “That letter of Whitaker’s has instilled such a 
horrible suspicion into my mind, that I no longer know whom or what 
to believe.” 

Next morning, Pod smuggled another letter into the hands of his 
master. It was very brief, but very much to the purpose. 


“ My DEAR KeLvin,—I must see you as quickly as possible, and in 
private. Your restoration to health, nay, your life itself, may depend 
on this. Vo ove must know of my visit except Piper; and you must 
let me know through him when you can arrange to have me admitted 
to your room without any of your household being aware of my visit. 


Not a word to anyone. Burn this. Yours ever, 
“¢. 2 


For fully half an hour Matthew Kelvin remained buried in thought 
after reading this letter. Then he said to Pod: “ Instead of Mr. Bray 
signing the letters this afternoon, you will bring them upstairs to be 
signed by me.” 

At five o’clock, up came Pod with the letters. Kelvin was sitting up 
in his easy-chair by this time, and it struck Pod that he looked brighter 
and better than he had seen him look for some time past. When the 
letters were signed, and Pod was about to go, Kelvin put into his hand 
a sealed envelope. ‘Give this to Dr. Whitaker, and be sure that he 
has it to-night.” 

Inside the envelope was a scrap of paper, on which were written 


* these words : 


* To-morrow morning at half-past eleven. M. K.” 
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CHAPTER. SV Et. 
VAN DUREN’S DREAM. 


Max Van DureEn’s stay on the Continent, instead of lasting for four 
or five days only, extended to nearly a fortnight. During the whole of 
this time, Jonas Pringle remained in charge of the premises in Spur 
Alley. At any other time, the sudden departure of Byrne and his 
daughter, taken in conjunction with what else Pringie either knew 
or suspected, would have formed food sufficient for many an hour’s 
restless pondering; for it was a matter of principle with Pringle 
to suspect everybody and everything. But at present his own 
affairs were quite enough to occupy his thoughts. He had been 
waiting patiently, week after week, for an occasion to arise which should 
call Van Duren from home, and so give him an opportunity of bringing 
to a climax a certain hidden scheme at which he had been patiently 
working for upwards of a year. The wished-for opportunity was now 
here, but the advantage he had intended to derive from it seemed as 
utterly beyond his reach as before. In other words, the key at which he 
had laboured so long and so patiently, and which, he had fondly hoped, 
needed but a few more touches of the file to bring it to perfection, still 
refused—obstinately and maliciously refused, to open the lock of Van 
Duren’s safe. And rarely could there have been a more opportune 
time to open it than the present. There were notes and gold in it 
to the amount of two thousand pounds, as Pringle knew full well. If 
he could only have obtained possession of these notes and this gold 
within a few hours of Van Duren’s departure for Paris, he would have 
had time to change the notes and get three or four days’ clear start 
before the faintest suspicion that there was anything wrong could have 
got abroad. It was for this that he had been biding his time so long ; 
it was for this that he had put up with Van Duren’s hard words and 
starvation salary. He had promised himself all along that he would 
have a day of glorious revenge ; that at one bo!d sweep he would make 
himself master of enough, if judiciously invested, to secure for himself 
a comfortable little income for life. But all his delicate manipulation with 
the file, all his final touches, had hitherto proved ineffective and of no 
avail. The wards of the lock that held the iron door stubbornly refused 
to be coaxed ; the Open Sesame was not yet found. Pringle was terribly 
chagrined. Still he never allowed himself to altogether despair. He 
felt that success was only a matter of time ; but he would not have cared 
for success to come at a moment when there might chance to be 
little or nothing to reward his labours: he was anxious that it should 
come now, when the reward would be great. But Van Duren could not 
Stay away for ever, and one afternoon brought the long-expected 
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telegram, announcing that he might be looked for in Spur Alley before 
bed-time next night. 

“Curse him for coming back so soon!” said Pringle to himself, as 
he tore the telegram to shreds. “If he had only stayed away another 
day or two, I should have got my key to fit and open the lock. It may 
be months before he goes out of town again. It may be months before 
there’s as much money in the safe again as there is now. But it’s 
just like my luck !” 

Mr. Van Duren reached home about ten o’clock next evening. - 
Pringle was there to receive him, and while Mrs. Bakewell was getting 
supper ready, the two men went into the discussion of sundry business 
details. But not more than ten minutes had passed before Van Duren, 
changing the subject, suddenly said : “ By-the-by, I have not made any - 
inquiry after my lodgers. How is Mr. Byrne ?—Better, I hope. And 
Miss Byrne, is she quite well? ” 

There was a deep longing in his heart to see Miriam again. She 
had promised to give him a definite yes or no immediately after his 
return, and he flattered himself that if he read the signs aright, he had 
little or nothing to fear. He had brought back with him several 
expensive presents for Miriam. Never in his life before had he bought 
presents for anybody, his natural instincts being those of a miser ; and 
it was not without a sharp pang that he had brought himself, even 
in the present instance, to part from his dearly-loved money. These 
presents had been in his thoughts all the way coming home. He would 
spread them out before Miriam, and watch her unfold them from the 
wrappers one by one; and in imagination he saw the sparkle in her eyes 
and the smile on her lips as she clasped the bracelet on her wrist, or 
posed before the glass while trying the effect of the new ear-rings. 
Then, before the freshness and surprise had time to evaporate, he would 
take her hand and press it passionately to his lips, and implore her to 
give him her answer once for all. If she condescended to accept his 
presents, how could he doubt what that answer would be? They 
would be married before summer was over ; and when once Miriam was 
his wife, he would know how to bend her will to his—know how to 
teach her what was best for her comfort and his—from his own point 
of view. : 

His first look from the cab, when he got in sight of the house, had been 
to the windows of his lodgers” sitting-room. But all was dark there, and 
his heart had chilled a little at the sight. It was almost too early for 
them to have gone to bed: probably they had gone out somewhere to 
spend the evening. He had secretly flattered himself that Miriam 
would be there to welcome him—that the least she could do would be 
to open the door of her sitting-room, ready to greet him with a smile 
and a pressure of the hand as he went upstairs to his own part of the 
house. But no Miriam was there to-night, evidently; and then the 
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thought struck him that perhaps no one had told her of his expected 
return. This thought was not without its consolation; so, hiding his 
impatience under his usual impassive demeanour, he went indoors as if 
nothing were amiss, and not till he and Pringle had been talking 
together for ten minutes, did he seem to recollect the existence of any 
such persons as Mr. Byrne and his daughter. 

Pringle had been expecting the question for some time, and was 
ready with his answer. 

“Mr. Byrne and Miss Byrne went away together in a cab two or 
three days after you left home.” 

“Went away together in acab!” cried Van Duren. “ But at least 
they left word where they were going, and when they might be expected 
back ?” 

“Miss Byrne said they were going to the seaside for the benefit of 
the old gentleman’s health ; but there was nothing said about when they 
might be expected back.” 

“Strange—very strange!” muttered Van Duren. Some presage of 
coming evil seemed to touch him already. He looked from side to 
side of the ill-lighted room, and shuddered. Pringle was watching him 
narrowly. 

“ Did they take much luggage with them?” he asked. 

“T heard Mrs. Bakewell say that there was nothing left in their rooms 
but the bare furniture.” 

“ Have any letters been received here for them since they left?” 

“ Not one, sir.” 

“How was it you did not send me word, either by telegram or letter, 
when you discovered that they were going away ?” 

“ Because I was under the impression that they had told you before 
you went out of town, that they were going away.” 

This was not true, but it was necessary that Pringle should excuse 
himself somehow. 

“ But did nobody ask them when they might be expected back ? ” 

“Ves ; Mrs. Bakewell did. Miss Byrne’s answer was that everything 
depended on the state of the old gentleman’s health, and that they 
might be away only a week, or they might be away a month.” 

“T would give twenty pounds this very minute to know where they 
are gone to!” cried Van Duren, emphatically, as he pushed away his 
chair, and began to pace the room with restless strides. 

Pringle sat watching him for a minute or two. That Van Duren was 
terribly chagrined, he could see plainly enough, and it pleased him to 
see it, The question with him now was, should he, or should he not 
tell Van Duren that he knew to what place his lodgers were gone? On 
the one hand, to keep Van Duren in ignorance of what he, Pringle, 
knew, would be a source of great gratification to him. But, on the 
Other hand, if he were to reveal what he knew, was there not a faint 
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probability that Van Duren might go in search of them—might leave 
him alone in the house for a few days longer, and so afford him 
another opportunity for making himself master of the treasure in the 
iron safe? This latter thought decided him. 

“T can tell you where Mr. and Miss Byrne are gone to, sir,” he said, 
speaking very quietly, “and I won’t charge you twenty pounds for the 
information, either.” 

‘‘Where are they gone?” asked Van Duren, abruptly, as he brought 
his walk to a sudden stand. 

“ Their luggage was labelled for Marhyddoc, in North Wales.” 

Jonas Pringle certainly never anticipated the effect which his words 
would have on Max Van Duren. The latter seemed like a man sud- 
denly turned to stone. All the colour fled from his face, his lips turned 
blue, while into his eyes there came an expression of unspeakable terror. 
For a few minutes he stood like a man who neither knew where he was 
nor what he was doing, who had no thought for anything in the wide 
world but the terrible news he had just heard. Then he put outa 
hand, and seemed to be feeling for a chair, without knowing what he 
was about. Pringle took his arm and guided him to a seat. 

“A sudden spasm—nothing more,” he said. ‘I shall be better 
presently.” 

“Shall I get you a glass of water?” asked Pringle. 

Van Duren shook his head. ‘I have been taken like this once or 
twice lately,” he stammered. “I must talk to my doctor about it.” 

Mrs. Bakewell came in to lay the cloth for supper. This seemed to 
rouse him. “I shall not want any supper: I’ve changed my mind. 
You need not bring it in,” he said. Then turning to Pringle, “To 
what place did you say that Mr. Byrne and his daughter were goné?” 
he asked. 

“To Marhyddoc, in North Wales.” 

“Some little fishing or bathing place, I suppose—quiet and 
salubrious, suitable for an old man like Mr. Byrne. Strange, though, 
that they never told me they were going. You don’t know, Pringle, do 
you, what their particular reason might be for choosing Marhyddoc, 
out of all places in the world ?” 

“T don’t know that, sir; they gave no hint on that point,” said 
Pringle. ‘But I know this for a fact, that old Mr. Byrne was no more 
deaf than you or me, sir ; that his long white hair was nothing but a wig, 
and his hump nothing but a sham; and that when he liked he could 
be as active on his feet as any gentleman of fifty or fifty-five can be.” 

Max Van Duren sat and stared at his clerk like a man thoroughly 
stupified. “ How do you know all this?” he said, speaking in a low, 
hoarse voice. 

‘Because I’ve seen it with my own eyes,” answered Pringle. Then 
he told him all about the Euston Square episode. 
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“But what possible object could Mr. Byrne have in disguising him- 
self in the way you mention? and what could be his motive in trying 
to deceive me?” 

“Don’t know, sir, I’m sure. But mightn’t it all be a plant—a try- 
on—to get something out of you, either money or information, or 
something else ? ” 

“They got no money out of me—not a single penny,” answered 
Van Duren. ‘“ And as for information——-” In a moment it flashed 
across his mind that Miriam Byrne had indeed got certain information 
out of him, which information seemed to connect itself, in some 
mysterious way, with the journey to Wales. Would she and her father 
ever have gone to any such out-of-the-way place as Marhyddoc, if he 
had not told Miriam the story of the shipwreck? But even in that 
case, what possible object could be gained by their visit to Marhyddoc ? 
The key to the great secret of his life lay there at the bottom of the 
sea, as far beyond their reach, even supposing them to have known of 
its existence, as it was beyond his. After all, it was perhaps nothing 
more than a singular coincidence that had taken them to that particular 
spot in Wales. Could it be that Miriam had grown to take so deepan 
interest in him that she wanted to see the very place where he had 
been shipwrecked? This was a thought that made his heart beat wildly 
for a moment or two; but it was quickly succeeded by a feeling of 
deadly apprehension. What Pringle had told him about Byrne and 
his disguise, smote him with a sense of some hidden danger which he 
could not overcome. Why had Miriam pressed him so earnestly to 
give her all the details of the shipwreck? And why had they said 
nothing to him of their contemplated journey before he left home? 
He could not shake off the feeling that he was in the midst of 
some great peril. It was quite out of the question that he should 
sit quietly down in Spur Alley, and have no knowledge of what was 
happening in Wales. Even at that moment, what terrible events 
might be taking place on which his fate might hang as on a 
thread! And yet, again, how was it possible that any harm could 
happen to him having its origin in what he had told Miriam? He 
had simply told her that he had lost a box containing the whole of his 
worldly possessions ; but he had given no hint as to the special contents 
of the box. How was she or her father to connect the Max Van 
Duren of to-day with the Max Jacoby of twenty years ago? And even 
granting that they knew his secret so far, there would not, even in 
that case, be the slightest link to connect him with the murder of Paul 
Stilling. But more than all else was he rendered uneasy by the fact 
of Byrne’s disguise. ‘There was something in that which he altogether 
failed to comprehend. He questioned Pringle again and again as to 
what he had seen at Euston Square, but with no other result than to 
add a more positive confirmation to what he had been told at first. 
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“ Pringle, I shall go down to Marhyddoc by the next fast 
train.” 

‘‘ There is one at ten in the morning, sir.” 

“That will suit me. Mr. Byrne and I have sundry business trans- 
actions together which necessitate my seeing him as soon as possible. 
I need not tell you how annoyed I am to find that he has gone away 
without leaving a message of any kind for me.” 

He paused and looked at his watch. ‘I am terribly tired, and I 
must try to get a few hours’ sleep before starting. You are a light 
sleeper, I know, and I will trust to you to call me at six.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“You may also see Mrs. Bakewell for me, and arrange for breakfast 
at eight. You had better sleep here to-night, and I will go through 
the remaining letters with you during breakfast.” 

Then, without another word, he left the room and marched slowly 
upstairs to bed. 

Van Duren had spoken no more than the truth when he said that he 
was terribly tired. He had been travelling continuously for eighteen 
hours, and was thoroughly worn out. The news told him by Pringle 
had taken away whatever appetite he might otherwise have had, while 
leaving the need of some refreshment strongly upon him. He was 
never without cognac in his bedroom. Of this he now took a powerful 
dose, and then flinging himself upon the bed, dressed as he was, in 
three minutes he was fast asleep. 

While sleeping thus, he had a dream—a dream more strangely vivid, 
more realistic in all its details, than any that he had ever had before. 

In this dream he himself was as it were an impersonal being, the 
spectator of a drama in which he was called upon to play no part. 
The scene of the drama in question was the bottom of the sea. 
Through the green and limpid twilight, the floor, covered with sand 
and shells, and huge smooth-washed boulders, could be seen stretching 
away on every side till lost in the dim distance. Fishes of various 
kinds, some such as are never seen by mortal eye, swam silently to 
and fro in the liquid depths. The middle distance of the scene was 
filled up with a huge mass of wreckage and broken timber. There 
was no need to tell the dreamer of what good ship the wreck was now 
before him. Even in his sleep, his lips murmured, “That is the 
Albatross.” In and out of the broken bulks, and rotting portholes, 
and shattered hatchways, strange monsters of the sea, big and little, 
kept crawling continually. 

But presently there was a quick, frightened movement among the 
fishes, and the dreamer beheld descending slowly from unknown 
heights a ladder made of stout rope and weighted heavily at the 
bottom. In a little while the weights touched the ground, and the 
ladder became stationary and firm. Soon there could be seen, coming 
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down slowly and heedfully, a man in the full costume of a diver, and 
looking in it no unfit companion for the strange creatures whose haunts 
he had for a little while invaded, In a few minutes he was joined by 
another man similarly attired. Together the two men bent their steps 
towards the wreck. ‘There was no need to tell the dreamer what they 
were there to look for. Would they find it, or would they not? But 
in his impersonality he had no further interest in having this question 
answered than.a spectator at a play might have ; indeed, so slightly 
was he interested, that he laughed aloud more than once as he watched 
the strange, awkward movements of the two men as they clambered 
around and about the wreck. 

Round and about, in and out, they moved without any apparent 
success. Evidently, the object they had come in search of was not to 
be found. At length, as if by mutual consent, they walked back to 
the ladder. One of them had got his foot on the lowermost rung, 
when his mate touched him on the shoulder and pointed back to the 
wreck. The sleeper’s eyes followed the direction of the man’s finger, 
and saw there—what? ‘The spectral figure of a man standing on the 
broken bulwarks of the ship, and pointing downwards with outstretched 
finger to a heap of rotting timber and loose wreckage at its feet. The 
figure was diaphanous ; the broken stump of a mast in front of which 
it was standing could be clearly seen through it. It seemed to have 
a wavering motion, very slight, but still perceptible, like that of a flame 
which quivers by the intensity of its own heat. Although its finger 
pointed downwards, the face of the figure was bent full on the face of 
the sleeping man—the same face that he had seen in the glass, 
haggard, deathlike, with a thin line of black moustache; while its 
black, inscrutable eyes gazed down through his eyes into his very soul. 
There was no laughter, no cynicism left in the dreamer now—nothing 
but an unspeakable horror that stirred his hair and chilled the beating 
of his heart even while he slept. He could not turn away his eyes 
from those other eyes that were staring into his; but for all that he 
could see, as we do see in dreams, everything that was going on around 
him. He could see the men moving slowly back towards the wreck, 
in obedience to the invitation of the spectre, of whom they seemed to 
have no dread. He could see them searching and turning over the 
heap of mouldering débris at which the finger was so persistently 
pointed, and presently he could see them drag from the midst of it a 
small square oaken box, the silver clamps of which were all tarnished 
and black with the action of the sea. How well he remembered that 
box ! what cause he had to remember it ! 

Carrying the box carefully for fear lest it should fall to pieces, one 
of the men brought it presently to the foot of the ladder, close to 
which, let down from the heights above, hung a cord with a hook at 
the end of it. To this hook the box was now fastened by one of the 
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men, then a tug was given to the cord, and next moment the box began 
slowly to ascend, drawn up by unseén hands above. 

The finger of the spectre now pointed upward. Soon the box was 
lost to view, and as it disappeared, the twilight of the scene seemed to 
darken and deepen, and the water to lose somewhat of its limpid 
clearness. It was as though night were reaching down with its hand 
of blackness to the bottom of the sea. Slowly but surely the whole 
scene grew blurred and indistinct, as though one filmy veil of darkness 
after another were being drawn between it and the dreamer’s eyes, till 
at length the familiar walls uf the dreamer’s bedroom began to grow 
out of the darkness, and Max Van Duren knew that he was awake, and 
that the dawn of another day was beginning to broaden in the east. 
From head to foot he was bathed in perspiration, and he was 
trembling in every limb. He sat up on the bed and gazed timidly 
around, as half expecting to see the eyes of the spectre staring at him 
from some dim corner of the room ; but presently he heard a welcome 
footstep on:the stairs outside, and then came the voice of Pringle, 
telling him that it was time to get up. 


( Zo be continued.) 
— NP LBLERS0 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


WHEN the end comes, and we must say good-bye 

And I am going to the quiet land ; 

And sitting in some loved place hand in hand, 
For the last time together, you and I, 

We watch the winds blow, and the sunlight lie 

About the spaces of our garden home, 

Soft by the washing of the western foam, 
Where we have lived and loved in days past by : 
We must not weep, my darling, or upbraid 

The quiet Death who comes to part us twain ; 

But know that parting would not be such pain 
Had not our love a perfect flower been made. 
And we shall find it in God’s garden laid 

On that sweet day wherein we meet again. 

















VICTOR HUGO. 


O glance at the early years of a great man, and try and see in the 
childhood and opening circumstances of his life any of the traces 
of that genius afterwards so splendidly disclosed, must always present 
some attraction to every intelligent mind. There are few lives which 
began amid scenes of greater excitement, and often of personal danger, 
than the life of Victor Hugo. His father, Joseph Leopold Sigisbert, 
a distinguished officer in the revolutionary wars, entered the army as a 
cadet, in 1788, at the age of fourteen. During the war in La Vendée, 
Major Hugo, Victor’s father, was frequently obliged to visit Nantes ; 
and it was during one of these visits that he first became acquainted 
with an armourer, named Trébuchet : a Royalist and a Catholic. 

The armourer, a widower, had three daughters, one of whom, Sophie, 
had only half imbibed her father’s opinions: and her devotion to the 
throne for some time proved rather an obstacle to her friendship with 
the Major. He was, it is said, gentle and kind to women and children, 
as well as humane in war; and, besides all this, he was “a fine tall 
youth, well made, full of life,” with a countenance expressive of 
goodness—the best of all beauty. As for Sophie, she was small and 
thin, with tiny hands and feet ; extremely intelligent-looking, and very 
lively. 

Such were the parents of the future novelist. But as the bridegroom 
elect was unable to visit Nantes, the lady herself came to Paris, 
attended by her father and brothers. The marriage of the young 
couple took place at the registry office at the Town Hall, without any 
religious ceremony. The churches were all closed at that time, and 
the priests had all fled or were concealed. 

If we now pass over two or three years, we shall find Hugo and his wife 
quartered at Besancon, the parents of two children, Abel and Eugéne, 
and shortly expecting the birth of a third, which they hoped would be 
a daughter, but which turned out to be a son, and was called Victor. 
He was so ugly, said his mother, and was so unlike a human being, 
that their fine boy, Eugtne, who was only eighteen months old, and 
could hardly speak, cried out when he saw him, “Oh! what a little 
animal.” But though he made so poor an entrance upon the scene, 
the infant was not destined to pass away thus unheard-of and be for- 
gotten. Greater things were in store for him, and he soon began to 
mend, so that in six months’ time he was bravely undertaking the 
fatiguing journey from Besancon to Marseilles. 

The next time we hear of him is in a letter from the Major to his 
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mother, who was living in Burgundy. The poor husband, about to set 
out for Spain, at the request of his patron, Joseph, now become 
king of that country, mourns over his separation from his wife and 
children, who were on their way to Paris to be educated, until Spain 
was sufficiently quiet to receive them. He thus speaks of the youngest ; 
“Victor exhibits a great inclination for study. He is as steady as 
his eldest brother, and very thoughtful. He speaks little and always 
to the purpose. His remarks have often struck me. He has a very 
sweet face.” 

We cannot linger over the time spent in Paris, and, indeed, there is 
nothing of any interest to record. The time came, at the beginning of 
the year 1811, when Madame Hugo was to make preparations to join her 
husband with her children in Spain. A convoy would leave Bayonne in 
the Spring, and of this she took immediate steps to avail herself. The 
escort consisted of 1500 infantry, 500 cavalry, and four guns. Instead 
of the diligence, which had carried Madame Hugo to Bayonne, an enor- 
mous old-fashioned coach took its place, such as is now only to be seen 
in pictures. This awful machine afterwards nearly proved the destruction 
of the whole family. -On leaving Maedraga, the slope was such that 
they lost sight of the mules ; the whole weight of the carriage fell upon 
the unfortunate animals, and overpowered them. The pressure was too 
strong, and the two foremost mules slipped over the precipice, dragging 
everything after them. Nothing could have saved them, had not a mile- 
stone stopped one of the wheels, but only for a moment, and then gave 
way. Had not the Grenadiers thrown themselves down the steep, at 
the peril of their lives, and helped to support the milestone with their 
shoulders and chests, both mother and children must certainly have 
been lost. 

Nor were their troubles ended when they got to Madrid. Here, 
General Hugo was unable to meet them, owing to the duties of his 
office as inspector; but the party were lodged in great state -in the 
Masserano Palace. But to set against all the grandeur of the furniture, 
gilding, and sculpture, was the terrible multitude of insects, which over- 
whelmed everything. Yet notwithstanding, Victor and his brothers 
enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content. They were never tired of 
wandering through the vast halls and drawing-rooms, and throwing 
water from the fountains at each other’s faces. The picture-gallery 
was a favourite retreat with Victor, and he would often gaze on the 
haughty bearing of departed Spaniards till they stirred up the imagi- 
nation of the future author of “ Hernani,” and planted the seed whence 
sprang the well-known scene of Don Ruy Gomez. 

The arrival of the father, however, at last. put an end to these pleasant 
days, and introduced our young hero to the gloomy secrets of a Spanish 
college. ‘The vast building was nearly empty when he and his brother 
entered, and the reception which they met with from the monk 
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who presented himself, was anything but reassuring. He was about 
fifty years of age, with a nose like a raven’s beak, and sunken eyes. 
. ee He was a picture of leanness and pallor, his body and face were immov- 
| able, his muscles had lost all their elasticity, and seemed to have 
become ossified, and he was called Don Basilio. The other monk, 
who had the teaching of the pupils, was just the reverse in appearance. 
Don Manuel was as burly as Don Basilio was lean : jovial, fat, smiling, 
vivacious. Besides these two monks, there was a wonderful hump- 
backed man, with a red face and matted hair, clothed in red woollen 
waistcoat, a pair of plush breeches, and yellow stockings, whose duty 
it was to awake the students at five o’clock in the morning. Perhaps 
Corcovita was not altogether absent from his imagination when he 
created the deformed dwarf, Quasimodo. 

At the beginning of the year 1812, French affairs became so bad in 
Spain that General Hugo sent his wife and two younger children back 
to France. Abel, the eldest son, who was one of the king’s pages, 
stayed with his father for some time longer; but after Wellington’s 
battles at Rodrigo and Badajoz, he also thought it time to depart. 
When the General at last arrived at Paris and again met his family, 
his proceedings could not have altogether met with the approval 
of the boys, for he sent them at once to school. 

Here they remained three years, during which time great events were 
passing around them on every side. France had been invaded, the 
Bourbons restored, and the 100 days terminated by the great defeat 
at Waterloo. At this time, 1815, Victor was thirteen years of age, and 
was already the author of a vast quantity of poetry. It was at M. 
Deotte’s school that Victor's passion for versification first declared 
itself. During these three years (1815-18) he made every possible 
kind of verse—odes, satires, tragedies, idylls, imitations of Ossian, and 
translations from Virgil and Horace, to say nothing of a poem of 50c 
verses, entitled “‘ The Deluge.” All these treasures of genius the child- 
poet loved to recite to his mother. Indeed, she appears in every page ; 
he never allows her féte, or the first day of the New Year to pass with- 
out addressing some lines to her; and it is she who takes the leading 
place in his affections, rather than his father. It was his mother’s side 
in politics to which he turned during his youthful years. His royalism 
was the Voltairean royalism of his mother—the throne without the altar. 
A sceptic herself, Madame Hugo seems to have done all in her power 
to make her children follow her steps. She would send them to her 
bookseller and let them rummage his library and carry away what they 
pleased. Nothing came amiss to their fresh appetites, and there they 
became acquainted with the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot; 
for we are told that, in the judgment of this most foolish woman, 
“ books had never yet done anybody any harm.” 

But we hasten to mention what was certainly the greatest triumph of 
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Victor’s youthful years, In 1817, the subject proposed by the Academy 
for the prize of poetry was the following—“ The happiness derived 
from study to every situation of life.” Though only fifteen years old, 
the boy was ambitious enough to compete, and having finished his 
poem, he escaped from school, accompanied by a friend who was in 
the secret. The porter saw two wild-looking beings enter his lodge, 
who asked him as to where the office of the Secretary of the French 
Academy was situated. Having found it, and mustered courage to 
enter, they beheld, solemnly seated before a desk covered with papers, 
a white-headed and formidable individual, into whose hands Victor 
placed his verses and his letter. After undergoing the usual amount 
of alternate hopes and fears, the Academy paid the boy-author the 
high compliment of mentioning his poem with honour. 

During the early years of his life, as we have seen, Victor Hugo was 
a Royalist, for he associated with no one but his mother. Of his 
father, the general, he saw less than ever: he only came twice or thrice 
a year to Paris for a brief visit of a day or two, and then he sometimes 
left without seeing his family. Husband and wife had got used to living 
apart, and, at last, their own wish, as much as necessity, kept them 
asunder. For these reasons, the father’s opinions were not much re- 
garded by his son ; the time had not yet come when the once defender 
of kings should develop into the author of “Les Misérables,” but 
longer intercourse with the world at last dispelled the visions of youth, 
and his father’s words were in the end fulfilled,—‘‘ Let us leave all to 
time. The child shares his mother’s views; the man will have the 
opinions of his father.” 

The rather sudden death of his mother, which happened on the 27th 
of June, 1821, in many respects acted upon the mind of Victor Hugo. 
Victor’s life at this period must have been restless and unsettled. 
Already in love, and wishing to get married, he was almost destitute of 
anything to be called an income. He had 700 francs, and on this he 
existed for a year. He kept house with a young cousin of his who had 
come from Nantes to study the law. The keeping house, however, 
turns out to be only a figure of speech for hiring together a garret in 
two compartments: one of these they turned into a drawing-room ; 
the other part was an ill-lighted alcove, which held the two beds with 
some difficulty. In this humble style Victor and his cousin got along 
famously—they were fast friends—and even received visitors who often 
came to talk about theatrical affairs. Once a week young Hugo would 
call at the War Office to see the object of his affections; for M. Foucher 
would not allow of his coming oftener whilst his marriage was so unlikely 
to take place. But Madame Foucher, we are told, with the interest 
ladies generally take in bringing young people together, rather tempered 
the paternal severity by often walking with her daughter in the gardens 
of the Luxembourg, and sanctioning the meetings in that place. 
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Up to this time Hugo had published his odes one by one, either in a 
paper or as pamphlets ; but now he was advised to make a complete book 
ofthem. To do this, however, was not so easy : it would require money, 
and he had none to spare. When at last this difficulty was overcome, 
a bookseller had to be found who would undertake the sale of it. 
Fortunately, an uncle of one of his brother Abel’s friends consented to 
give the book a place in his shop-window. The volume had not been 
exposed a quarter of an hour before it was purchased by M. Mennechet, 
reader to Louis XVIII. This was indeed a piece of good fortune, for 
the King was so pleased with the book that he not only had the 
“Odes” read to him, but took them himself and made notes in them 
with his own hand. And now the book sold so well that the first 
edition was exhausted in four months, leaving the author the sum of 
750 francs, to which the King added a pension of 1000 more out of 
his own privy purse. On this small income the happy couple deemed 
it possible to marry ; everyone was willing to give consent, and everyone 
said kind things of Victor. The ceremony was performed at St. Sulpice, 
in the same chapel where, eighteen months before, his mother’s corpse 
was interred. Another Madame Hugo now knelt where the bier had 
rested, and her white veil took the place of the funeral drapery. 

General Hugo, who was unable to be present at his son’s marriage, 
was soon afterwards kept in Paris for some time by the sad illness of his 
second son, Eugéne, who had suddenly become quite insane. From 
this time till his own death, which was most sudden, the general’s in- 
terviews with his family were of the most affectionate character. Victor 
had but to see his father to know him at once. As the hoar frost melts 
in the heat of the sun, so did the bitterness the son entertained towards 
his father melt away. 

Hugo now began to turn his mind resolutely to the drama, and wrote 
a play called “ Cromwell,” which he published together with a preface 
longer than the tragedy itself. The success of ‘ Der Freischiitz” had 
given Paris a taste for dramatic novelties, and after Weber came 
Shakespeare. The representations of these great works filled him with 
feelings of enthusiasm, and led him to carry out with greater boldness the 
anti-classical opinions he has expressed in the preface to ‘‘ Cromwell.” 
We cannot stop to enter into all the disputes which this work introduced ; 
neither is it necessary to attempt it, as everyone is aware of the hostility 
of the French classical school to what it considered the barbarism of 
the romantic. All Victor’s genius lay in the direction of this latter style, 
and all his dramas, from “ Hernani ” to “ Ruy Blas,” have been written 
agreeably to these ideas. The public, wearied of always hearing the same 
kind of tragedy, with its long speeches and want of interest, willingly 
gave itself up to the charms of this new school, which has ever since 
held its place, and still remains the general favourite. 

It was not till after the appearance of “ Hernani” that Victor Hugo 
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wrote any of his more celebrated romances. When selling the “ Dernier 
Jour d’un Condamné,” he had also sold the publisher a novel which he 
was thinking of writing, and which should be called “ Notre Dame de 
Paris.” He had engaged to have it ready in April, 1829. A year had 
passed beyond the proper time, and not a line was written; at last the 
publisher got angry, and at once demanded the fulfilment of the treaty. 
Thus compelled to set to work, Hugo determined to losenotime. But 
the political eruption which suddenly broke out on the 29th July com- 
pelled him to move from his house in the Champs Elysées to the 
residence of his brother-in-law, during which operation he lost a valuable 
note-book which was absolutely necessary to the completion of Notre 
Dame. On the ground of this misfortune he persuaded his publisher 
to allow him five months longer. He then invested in a bottle of ink 
and a thick piece of grey worsted knitting which covered him all over ; 
he even locked up his clothes to avoid the temptation of going out, 
and set to work as if in aprison. At first he was melancholy, but after 
writing a few chapters this feeling disappeared: he felt neither cold nor 
fatigue, and during the whole time took but one holiday, to hear the 
trial of Charles the Tenth’s ministers, and then he put on the uniform 
of the National Guards, rather than release his clothes from their 
imprisonment. By means of this constant labour the book was 
finished in the appointed time; the bottle of ink was also at an 
end; the last drop of the one terminating the last word of the other; so 
that fora moment he thought of changing the title of the work and 
calling it the “‘ Contents of a Bottle of Ink.” 

After finishing this work, in which his object was to give a repre- 
sentation of Paris in the fifteenth century, and of the fifteenth century 
in relation to Paris, without aiming at any historical pretensions, he at 
one time thought of composing another romance to describe the feudal 
aspect of the Middle Ages, as Notre Dame had painted the sacerdotal. 
This plan, however, was never accomplished, and the “ Misérables” was 
the first novel which was actually published since ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris,” after an interval of more than thirty years. 

We cannot continue this sketch much further, nor is it to his political 
life that the admirers of Victor Hugo would wish to turn. Madea peer 
of France in 1845, by Louis Philippe, he showed no disposition to 
abandon the radical views with which his later works abound. These 
reached their height in the Revolution of 1848, when M. Hugo was 
elected one of the Members of the city of Paris. All these fluctuations 
of opinion, which seem to Englishmen so strange, ended in his banish- 
ment from France on the occasion of the coup d’état, in December, 
1852. Since that time, we believe the distinguished exile lived 
in Guernsey till the last revolution, ending in the overthrow of the 
Emperor Napoleon III., again set him at liberty to return to his native 


country. 
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Whatever may have been the occupation of his mind during the long 
interval which elapsed between the appearance of ‘ Notre Dame” 
and the “ Misérables,” the subsequent period of his literary career since 
1862 has not been passed in repose. During this time three fresh 
romances have been added to the two which preceded. “Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer” ought perhaps to be classed with the two 
former, forming as they do a sort of trilogy; the object of the author 
being, as he himself somewhere informs the reader, to “ denounce ” 
in “ Notre Dame de Paris” the evil effects of a foolish and inflexible 
superstition. Hugo’s intention in “ Les Misérables” was to show the 
terror exerted over the individual by law and social exigency. In “Les 
Travailleurs de la Mer,” the object is to show man in opposition to the 
elements, the last form of external force that is brought against him. 
Here again the moral lesson and the skill of the artist are brought 
together and wonderfully contrived. The sea is everywhere present, 
forming a clear, sharply-defined background; while Gilliat, calm upon 
the reef of rocks, presents a sad picture of human industry opposed to 
forces too mighty to be resisted. The object of the fourth romance is 
to turn into ridicule the aristocratic principle as it exists in England. 
“T’ Homme qui Rit ” is the first book in which M. Hugo has spoken 
of England, or rather, taken this country as the scene of his story. 
Here he is certainly not so successful. The picture which he has 
drawn of this nation in the reign of Queen Anne is so full of mistakes 
as almost to drive from our minds, when reading the work, the many 


-and great beauties it contains. The story is altogether ghastly and un- 


pleasant, hardly redeemed by the one strain of tenderness running 
through it, the love of Dea for the Monster. Victor Hugo’s last pro- 
duction is called “‘ Quatre Vingt Treize,” and is founded on the French 
revolutionary war in ’93. In this his latest work the peculiarities of his 
genius are more manifest than ever. There is the same exaggeration, 
the same conscious aiming at effect, blended with scenes of the most 
powerful interest and the most touching pathos. 

It will be seen from the brief summary we have just given of these 
great romances that they are composed with reference to some meral ; 
yet we should be quite wrong to infer from this that the books them- 
selves are anything like English novels with a purpose. In all these 
works the moral element is so worked into the substance of the narra- 
tive, that one would be spoilt if the other were removed. Doubtless 
they contain many faults and failures in matters of taste ; Aolitics are too 
frequently introduced, and arguments on social subjects, which some- 
times, if not positively absurd, are, to say the least, very uninteresting. 
But after making every deduction, no one will deny the fact that of his 
time Victor Hugo is the greatest living French writer of fiction. 

E. B. 





















CHANDLER AND CHANDLER. 


Sant G at right angles between North Crabb and South Crabb, 
J and from two to three miles distant, was a place called Islip. A 
large village or small town, as you might please to regard it ; and which 
has not a railroad as yet. 

Years and years before my days, one Thomas Chandler, who had 
served his articles to a Jawyer in Worcester, set up in practice for him- 
self at Islip. At the same time another lawyer, one John Paul, also set 
up at Islip. The two had no wish to rival one another ; but each had 
made his arrangements, and neither of them would give way. Islip 
felt itself suddenly elevated to pride, now that it could boast of two 
established lawyers, when until then it had not possessed one, but 
concluded that both of them would come to grief in less than a twelve- 
month. At the twelvemonth’s end, however, each was bearing steadily 
onwards, and had procured one or two valuable land agencies; in 
addition to the legal practice, which, as yet, was not much. So they 
kept themselves afloat: and if they had sometimes to eat bread-and- 
cheese for dinner, it was nothing to Islip. 

In the second or third year, Mr. Chandler took his brother Jacob, 
who had qualified for a solicitor, into the office; and subsequently 
made him a partner, giving him a full half share. Islip thought it was 
an extravagantly-generous thing of Mr. Chandler to do, and told him 
he had better be careful. And, after that, the years went on, and the 
Chandlers flourished. The business, what with the land agencies and 
other things, increased so much that it required better offices : and so 
Mr. Chandler, who had always lived on the premises, moved into a 
larger and a handsomer house some doors further up the street. Jacob 
Chandler had a pretty little place called North Villa, just outside Crabb, 
and walked to and fro night and morning. Both were married and had 
children. Their only sister, Mary Ann Chandler, had married a farmer 
in Gloucestershire, Stephen Cramp. Upon his death, a year or two 
afterwards, she came back and settled herself in a small farm near Islip, 
where she hoped to get along, having been left but poorly off. And 
that is enough of explanation. 

‘I was but a little shaver, but I remember the commotion well. We 
were staying for the autumn at Crabb Cot; and, one afternoon, I, with 
Tod and the Squire, found myself on the Islip road. I suppose we 
were going for a walk; perhaps to Islip; but I know nothing about 
that. All in a moment we saw a gig coming along at a frightful pace. 
The horse had run away. 
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“Here, you boys, get out of harm’s way!” cried the Squire, and 
bundled us over the fence into the field. ‘ Bless my heart and mind, 
it is Chandler !” he added, as the gig drew nearer. ‘“ Chandler and his 
brother !” 

Mr. Chandler was driving: we could see that as the gig flew past. 
He was a tall, strong man ; and, perched up on the driving-cushion, 
looked like a giant compared with Jacob, who seemed no bigger than 
a shrimp beside him. Mr. Chandler’s face wore its usual healthy 
colour, and he appeared to retain all his presence of mind. Jacob 
sat holding on to the driving-cushion with his right hand and to the 
gig-wing with the left, and was just as white as a sheet. 

“Dear me, dear me, I hope and trust there will be no accident!” 
groaned the Squire. “I hope Chandler will be able to hold in the 
horse !” 

Hs set off back to North Crabb at nearly as fleet a pace as the horse, 
Tod after him, and I as fast as my small legs would take me. At the 
first turning we saw what had happened, for there was a group lying in 
the road, and people from the village were running up to it. 

The horse had dashed at the bank, and turned them over. He was 
not hurt, the wretched animal. Jacob stood shivering in the highway, 
quitte pour la peur, as the French say ; Mr. Chandler lay in a heap. 

Jacob’s house was within a stone’s throw, and they carried Mr. 
Chandler to it on a hurdle, and sent for Cole. The Squire went in 
with the rest ; Tod and I sat on the opposite stile and waited. And if 
I am able to tell you what passed within the doors, it is owing to the 
Squire’s having been there and staying to the end. No need was there 
for Cole to tell Thomas Chandler that the end was at hand: he knew 
it himself. There remained no hope for him: no hope. Some com-- 
plicated injury had been done him inwardly, through that fiend of a 
horse trampling on him ; and neither Cole nor all the doctors in the 
world could save him. 

He was carried into one of the parlours and laid upon a mattress, . 
hastily placed upon the carpet. Somebody got another gig and drove 
fiercely off to fetch his wife and son from Islip. He had two sons. 
only, Thomas and George. Thomas, sixteen years old now, was in the: 
Office, articled to his father ; George was at school, too far off to be 
sent for. Mrs, Chandler was soon with him. She had been a farmer’s 
daughter, and was a meek, patient kind of a woman, who gave you the 
idea of never having a will of her own. The office clerks went post- 
ing about Islip to find Tom; he having been out when the gig and 
messenger arrived. 

It chanced that Jacob Chandler’s wife had gone abroad that day, 
taking her daughters ; so the house was empty, save for the two maid- 
servants. The afternoon wore on. Cole had done what he could (which 

was nothing), and was now waiting in the other parlour with the 
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clergyman ; who had also done all that was left to do. The Squire 
stayed in the room ; Chandler seemed to wish it ; they had always liked 
one another. Mrs.Chandler knelt by the mattress, holding the dying 
hand : Jacob stood leaning against the book-case with folded arms and 
looking the very picture of misery: the Squire sat on the other side, 
nursing his knees. 

“‘There’s no time to alter my will, Betsey,” panted poor Chandler, 
who could only speak by snatches: “and I don’t know that I should 
alter it if I had the time. It was made when the two lads were little 
ones. Everything is left to you without reserve. I know I can trust 
you to do a mother’s part by them.” 

“ Always,” responded Mrs. Chandler meekly, the silent tears rolling 
down her cheeks. 

“You will have enough for comfort. Thoughts have crossed me 
at times of making a fortune for you and the lads: I was working on 
and laying by to doit. How little we can foresee the future !—God 
alone knows what that will be, and: shapes it out. Nota day, nota 
day can we call our own: I see it now. With your own little income, 
and the interest of what I have been able to put by, you can live, 
There will also be money paid to you yearly from the practice——” 

He was stopped by want of breath. Could not go on. 

“Do not trouble yourself to think of these things,” she said, catching 
up a sob, for she did not want to give way beforehim. ‘ We shall have 
quite plenty. As much as I wish for.” 

“« And when Tom is out of his articles he will take my place, you 
know, and will be well provided for and help you,” said Mr. Chandler, 
taking up the word again. “And George you must both of you 
see to. If he has set his heart upon being a farmer instead of a 
clergyman, as I wished, why let him be one. ‘If you are a clergy- 
man, Georgy, you will always be regarded as a gentleman,’ I said to 
him the other day when he was at home, telling me he wanted to be 
a farmer. But now that I am going, Betsey, I see how valueless these 
distinctions are. Provided a man does his duty in the world and fears 
God, it hardly matters what his occupation in it is. It is for so short a 
time. Why, it seems but only the other day that I was a boy, and now 
my: few poor years are over, and I am going into the never-ending ages 
of immortality !” 

“Tt shall all be as you wish, Thomas,” she whispered. 

“ Ay,” he answered. ‘“ Jacob, come here.” 

Jacob let his arms drop, and left the book-case to stand close over his 
brother. Mr. Chandler lifted his right hand, and Jacob stooped and 
took it. 

‘When we drew up our articles of partnership, Jacob, a clause was 
inserted, that upon the death of either of us, the survivor should pay 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year out of the practice to those the other 
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should leave behind him, provided the business could afford it. You 
remember that ?” 

“Yes,” said Jacob. “I wish it had been me to go instead of you, 
Thomas.” 

The business will afford it well, as you know, and more than afford 
it: you might well double it, Jacob. But I suppose you will have to 
take an additional clerk in my place, some efficient man, and he must 
be paid. So we will let it be at the hundred and fifty, Jacob. Pay 
that sum to my wife regularly.” 

“To be sure I will,” said Jacob. 

“ And when Tom shall be of age he must take my place, you know, 
and draw his full half share. Zha¢ was always an understood thing 
between you and me, Jacob, if I were taken. Your own son will, I 
suppose, be coming in shortly: so that in later years, when you shall 
have followed me to a better world, the old firm will be perpetuated in 
them—Chandler and Chandler. Tom and Valentine will divide the 
profits equally, as we have divided them.” 

“To be sure,” said Jacob. 

“ Yes, yes ; my mind is at rest on the score of worldly things. I 
would that all dying men could be as much at ease. God bless and 
prosper you, Jacob! You'll give a fatherly eye over Tom and George 
in my place, and lead them in straightforward paths.” 

‘That I will,” said Jacob. ‘‘I wish with all my heart this dreadful 
day’s work had never happened ! 1” 

“ And so will I too,” put in the Squire. “I'll look a bit after your 
two boys myself, Chandler.” 

- Mr. Chandler, drawing his hand from his brother, held it towards the 
Squire. At that moment, a suppressed stir was heard outside, and an 
eager voice. Tom had arrived: having run all the way from Islip. 

“‘ Where’s papa ?—where’s he lying? Is he hurt very much?” 

Cole appeared, marshalling him in. A well-grown young fellow for 
sixteen, with dark eyes, a fresh colour, and a good-natured face ; alto- 
gether, the image of his father. Cole took a look down at the mattress, 
and saw how very much nearer something was at hand than it had 
been only a few minutes before. 

“ Hush, Tom,” he said, hastily pouring some drops into ‘half a wine- 
glass of water. ‘Gently, lad. Let me give him this.” 

Poor Tom Chandler, aghast at what he beheld, was ‘too much 
frightened to speak. A sudden stillness fell upon him, and he knelt 
down by the side of his mother. Cole’s drops did no good. There 
could be only a few last words. 

“T never thought it would end thus—that I should not have time 
granted me for even a last farewell,” spoke the dying man in a faint 
voice and with a gasp between every word, as he took Tom’s hand. 
“Tom, my boy, I cannot say to you what I would.” 
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Tom gave a great burst as though he were choking, and was still the 
next minute. 

“Do your duty, my boy, before God and man with all the best 
strength that heaven gives you. You must some time lie as I am lying, 
Tom ; it may be with as little warning of it as I have had: at the best, 
this life will last such a little while as compared with life eternal. 
Fear God ; find your Saviour ; love and serve your fellow creatures. 
Make up your accounts with your conscience morning and evening. 
And—Tom ——” 

“Yes, father ; yes, father?” spoke poor Tom, entreatingly, as the 
voice died away, and he was afraid that the last words were dying away 
too and would never be spoken. 

“Take care of your mother and be dutiful to her. And do you and 
George be loving brothers to each other always: tell him I enjoined it 
with my closing breath. Poor George! if I could but see him! And 
—and—and F 

“Yes, oh yes, I will; I will indeed! What else, father?” 

But there was nothing else. Just two or three faint words as death 
came in, and a final gasp to close them. 

“‘ God be with you ever, Tom!” 

That was all. And the only other thing I recollect (save the fit of 
crying I had when they told us he was dead) was seeing the sister, Mrs. 
Cramp, come up in a yellow chaise from the Bell at Islip, and pass into 
the houst, as we sat on the gate. But she was just too late. 

You may be sure that the affair caused a commotion. So grave 
a calamity had never happened at North Crabb. Mr. Chandler and 
his brother had started from Islip in their gig to look at some land that 
was going to be valued, which lay a mile or two on the other side Crabb 
on the Worcester road. They had driven the horse a twelvemonth 
and never had any trouble with him. It was supposed that something 
must have been wrong with the harness. Any way, he had started, 
kicked, backed, and finally run away. 

I saw the funeral : standing with Tod in the churchyard amidst many 
other spectators, and reading the inscriptions on the grave-stones while 
we waited. Mr. Chandler had been taken back to his house at Islip, 
and was brought from thence to Crabb tobe buried. Tom and George 
Chandler came in the first mourning-coach with their Uncle Jacob and 
his son Valentine. In the next sat two other relatives, with the Squire 
and Mr. Cole. 

Changes followed. Mrs. Chandler left the house at Islip, and Jacob 
Chandler and his family moved into it. She took a pretty cottage at 
North Crabb, and Tom walked to the office of a morning and home 
again at night. Valentine, Jacob’s only son, was removed from school 
at once to be articled to his father. He was fifteen, just a year younger , 


than Tom. 
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II. 


Years passed on. Tom grew to be four-and-twenty, Valentine three- 
and-twenty. Both of them were good-looking young men, tall and 
straight; but Tom had the pleasanter face, address, and manners. 
Everybody liked him. Crabb had thought when Tom attained his 
majority, and got his certificate as a solicitor, that his uncle would have 
taken him into partnership. The Squire had said it publicly. Instead 
of that, old Jacob gave him a hundred a year salary to start with, and 
said to him, “ Now we shall go on comfortably, Tom.” Tom, who was 
anything but exacting, supposed his uncle wished him to add a year or 
two to his age and some more experience, before taking him in. 
So he thanked old Jacob for the hundred a year, and was contented. 

George Chandler had emigrated to Canada. Which rather gave his 
mother a turn. Some people they knew had gone out there, purchased 

land, and were doing first-rate on it; and George resolved to follow 
them. George had been placed with a good farmer in Gloucestershire 
and learnt farming thoroughly. That accomplished, he began to talk 
to his mother about his prospects. What he would have liked was, 
to take a farm on his own account. But he had no money to stock it, and 
his mother had none to give him. Her income, including the hundred 
and fifty paid to her from the business, was about four hundred pounds, 
all told : home living and her sons’ expenses had taken it all, leaving 
no surplus. “ There’s nothing for me but going to Canada, mother,” 
said George: “I don’t see any opening for me in England. I shall be 
sure to get on, over there. Iam healthy and steady and industrious ; 
and those are the qualities that make way in a new country. If the 
worst comes to the worst, and I do not succeed, I can but come back 
again.” His arguments prevailed at length, and he sailed for Canada, 
their friends over there promising to receive and help him. 

All this while Jacob Chandler had flourished. His practice had 
gradually increased, and he had become a great man. Great in show 
and expense. It was not his fault; it was that of his family: of his 
own will, he would never have put a foot forward out of his plain old 
groove. Mrs. Jacob Chandler, empty-headed, vain, and pretty, had 
but two thoughts in the world: the one to make her way amid fashion- 
able people, the other to marry her daughters well. Originally a small 
tradesman’s daughter in Birmingham, she was now ridiculously upstart, 
and put on more airs and graces in an hour than a lady born and bred 
would in a lifetime. Mrs. Jacob Chandler’s people had sold brushes 
and brooms, soap and pickles: she had occasionally stood behind the 
counter and served out the soap with her own hands; and Mrs. Jacob 

aow looked down upon Birmingham itself and everybody in it. 
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North Villa had not been given up, though they did move to Islip. 
Jacob Chandler held a long lease of it, and he sub-let it for three or 
four years. At the end of that period it occurred to Mrs. Jacob that 
she should like to keep it for herself, as a sort of country house to 
‘retire to at will, As she was the grey mare, this was done; though 
Jacob grumbled. So North Villa was furbished up, and some new 
furniture put into it; and the garden, a very nice one, improved : and 
Mrs. Jacob, with one or other or all three of her daughters, might be 
frequently seen driving her pony carriage with its handsome ponies 
between North Villa and Islip, streamers flying, ribbons fluttering : you 
would have taken it for a rainbow coming along. The girls were not 
bad-looking, played and sang with open windows loud enough to 
frighten the passers-by, and were given to speak to one another in 
French at table. ‘‘ Voulez-vouz donner-moi la sel, Clementina?” 
‘“*Voulez-vous passer-moi le moutarde, Georgiana?”  ‘ Voulez-vous 
envoyer-moi les poivre, Julietta?” For, as Mrs. Jacob would have 
told you, they had learnt French at school ; and to converse in it was 
of course only natural to themselves, and most instructive to any 
visitor who might chance to be present. Added to these advantages 
Mrs. and the Miss Chandlers adored dress, their out-of-door toilettes 
being grander than a queen’s. 

All this: the two houses and the company onsiialtit in them ; the 
ponies and the groom ; the milliners’ bills and the dressmakers’, made a 
hole in Jacob Chandler’s purse. Not too much of a hole in one sense of 
the word ; Jacob took care of that: but it prevented him from putting 
by all the money he wished. He made plenty of it: more than the 
world supposed. 

In this manner matters had gone on since the departure of George 
Chandler for Canada. Mrs. Chandler living quietly in her home 
making it a happy one for her son Tom, and treasuring George’s letters 
from over the sea: Mrs. Jacob Chandler and her daughters keeping 
the place alive; Valentine getting to be a very fine gentleman indeed ; 
old Jacob sticking to business and pocketing his gains. The first in- 
terruption came in the shape of a misfortune for Mrs. Chandler. She 
lost a good portion of her money through a calamity that you have 
heard of before—the bursting-up of Clement Pell. It left her with 
very little, save the hundred and fifty pounds a year paid to her 
regularly by Jacob. Added to this was the hundred a year Tom earned, 
and which his uncle had not increased. And this brings us down to 
the present time, when Tom was four-and-twenty. 

Jacob Chandler sat one morning in his own room at his office, when 
a clerk came in and said Mrs. Chandler from Crabb was asking to see 
him. Cordiality had always subsisted between the two families, though 
they were not much together ; Mrs. Chandler disliking their show; 
Mrs. Jacob and her daughters intensely despising one who wore black 
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silk for best, and generally made her puddings with her own fingers. 
“So low-lived, you know, my dears,” Mrs, Jacob would say, with a toss 
of her bedecked head. 

Jacob heard his clerk’s announcement with annoyance ; the lines on 
his brow grew deeper. He had always been a shrimp of a man, but 
he looked like a shrivelled one now. Hisgblack clothes sat loosely 
upon him ; his white neckcloth, for he dressed like a parson, seemed 
too large for his thin neck. 

“Mrs. Chandler can come in,” said he, after a few moments’ hesita- 
tion. ‘But say I am busy.” 

She came in, putting back her veil: she had worn a plain-shaped 
bonnet with a white border ever since her husband died. It suited her 
meek, kind, and somewhat homely face, on which the brown hair, 
streaked with grey, was banded. 

“Jacob, I am sorry to disturb you, especially as you are busy ; but 
I have wanted to speak to you for some time now and have not liked 
to come,” she began, taking the chair that stood near the table at 
which he sat. “It is about Tom.” 

“What about him?” asked Jacob. ‘“ Has he been up to any 
mischief ? ” 

“Mischief! Tom! Why, Jacob, I hardly think there can be such 
another young man as he, for steadiness and good conduct ; and, I 
may say, for kindness. I have never heard anything against him. 
What I want to ask you is, when you think of making a change ?” 

“A change?” echoed Jacob, as if the words puzzled him, biting 
away at the feather of his pen. ‘A change?” 

“Ts it not time that he should be taken into the business ? I—I 
thought—and Tom I know also thought, Jacob—that you would have 
done it when he was twenty-one.” 

“Oh, did you?” returned Jacob, civilly. 

“He is twenty-four, you know, now, Jacob, and naturally wishes to 
get forward in life. I am anxious that he should ; and I think it is 
time—forgive me for saying it, Jacob—that something was settled.” 

“Twas thinking of raising Tom’s salary,” coolly observed Jacob ; 
“of giving him, say, fifty pounds a year more. Valentine has been 
bothering me to do the same by him ; so I suppose I must.” 

The fixed colour on Mrs. Chandler’s thin cheeks grew a shade deeper. 
“ But, Jacob, it was his father’s wish, you know, that he should be taken 
into partnership, should succeed to his own share of the business ; and 
I thought you would have arranged it ere this. An increase of salary is 
not the thing at all: it is not that that is in question.” 

“ Nothing can be so bad for a young man as to make him his own 
master too early,” cried Jacob. “I’ve known it ruin many a one.” 

‘You promised my husband when he was dying that it should be 
so,” she gently urged. “Besides, it is Tom’s right. I understood that 
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when he was of a proper age, he was to come in, in accordance with a 
previous arrangement made between you and poor Thomas.” 

Jacob bit the end of the pen right off and nearly swallowed it. 
“ Thomas left all things in my hands,” said he, coughing and choking. 
“Tom must acquire some further experience yet.” 

“When do you propose gettling it, then? How long will it be first?” 

“ Well that depends, you know. I shall see.” 

‘Will it be in another year? ‘Tom will be five-and-twenty then.” 

“ Ay, he will: and Val four-and-twenty. How time flies! It seems 
but the other day that they were in jackets and trousers.” 

“¢ But will it be then—in another year? You have not answered me, 
Jacob.” 

“‘ And I can’t answer you,” returned Jacob. “How can I? Don’t 
you understand me when I say I must wait and see?” 

“You surely will do what is right, Jacob?” 

‘*Well now, can you doubt it, Betsey? Of course I shall. When 
did you hear from George ?” 

Mrs. Chandler rose, obliged to be satisfied. To urgently press any 
interest of her own was not in her nature. As she shook hands with 
Jacob she was struck with the sickly appearance of his face. 

“ Are you feeling quite well, Jacob? You look but poorly.” 

“T have felt anything but well for a long time,” he replied, in a fret- 
ful tone. “I don’t know what ails me: too much work, perhaps: but 
I seem to have strength for nothing.” 

** You should give yourself a rest, Jacob, and take some bark.” 

“Ay. Good day.” 

Now it came to pass that in turning out of the house, after nodding 
to Tom and Valentine, who sat at a desk side by side in the room to 
the left, the door of which stood open, Mrs. Chandler saw the Squire 
on the opposite side of the street, and crossed over tohim. He asked 
her in a joking way whether she had been in to get six shillings and 
eightpennyworth of law. She told him what she had been in for, 
seeing no reason for concealing it. 

“Bless me, yes!” cried he, in his impulsive way. ‘I’m sure it’s 
quite time Tom was in the firm. I'll go and talk to Jacob.” 

And when he got in—making straight across the street with the 
words, and through the passage, and so to the room without halt or 
ceremony—he saw Jacob leaning back in his chair, his hands thrust 
into his black side-pockets, and his head bent on his chest in deep 
thought. The Squire noticed how deep the lines in his brow had got, 
just as Mrs. Chandler had. 

“But you know, Jacob Chandler, that it was an agreement with the 
dead,” urged the Squire, in his eagerness, after listening to some plau- 
sible (and shuffling) remarks from Jacob. 

“ An agreement with the dead!” repeated Jacob, looking up at the 
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Squire for explanation. They were both standing on the matting near 
the fender: which was filled with an untidy mass of torn and twisted 
scraps of paper. ‘What do you mean, Squire? I never knew before 
that the dead could make an agreement.” 

“You know what I mean,” cried the Squire, hotly. ‘‘ Poor Thomas 
was close upon death at the time you and he had the conversation : 
he wanted but two or three minutes of it.” 

“‘Oh, ah, yes ; that’s true enough, so far as it goes, Squire, 
Jacob, pulling up his white cravat as if his throat felt cold. 

“ Well,” argued the Squire. ‘ Did not you and he agree that Tom 
was to come in when he was twenty-one? Both of you seemed to 
imply that there existed a previous understanding to that effect.” 

“There never was a word said about his coming in when he was 
twenty-one,” contended Jacob. 

“Why, bless my heart and mind, do you suppose my ears were shut, 
Jacob Chandler?” retorted the Squire, beginning to rub his head with 
his red silk handkerchief. ‘I heard the words.” 

“No, Squire. Think a bit.” 

Jacob spoke so calmly that the Squire began to rub up his memory 
as well as his head. He had no cause to suppose Jacob Chandler to 
be other than an honourable man. 

‘When Tom shall be of age, he must take my place :’ those were 
I think the very words,” repeated the Squire. ‘I can see your poor 
brother’s face now as he lay down on the floor and spoke them. Ithad 
death in it.” 

“Yes, it had death in it,” acquiesced Jacob, in a tone of discomfort. 
“What he said was this, Squire: ‘When Tom shall be of an age.’ 
Meaning of course a suitable age to justify the step.” 

“T don’t think so: I did not hear it so,” persisted the Squire. 
“There was no ‘an’ init. ‘When Tom shall be of age:’ that was it. 
Meaning when he should be twenty-one.” 

“Oh dear, no; quite a mistake. You can’t think my ears would 
deceive me at such a time as that, Mr. Todhetley. And about our own 
business too.” 

“ Well, you ought to know best of course, though my impression is 
that you are wrong,” conceded the Squire. “Put it that it was as you 
say: don’t you think Tom Chandler is now quite old enough for it to 
be acted upon ?” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Jacob. “As I have just told his mother, 
nothing can be more pernicious for a young man than to be made his 
own master too early. Nine young fellows out of every ten would get 
ruined by it.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the Squire, dubiously. 

“‘T am sure so, Squire. Tom Chandler is steady now, for aught I 
know to the contrary ; but just let him get the reins into his hands, 
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and you’d see what it would be. That is, what it might be. And I 
am not going to risk it.” 

“ Heis as steady-going a young man as anybody could wish for; 
diligent, straightforward. Not at all given to spend money improperly.” 

“¢ Because he has not had it to spend. I have known many a young 
blade to be quiet and cautious while his pockets were empty ; and as 
soon as they were filled, perhaps all at once, he has gone headlong to 
rack and ruin. How do we know that it would not be the case with 
Tom?” 

“Well, I—I don’t think it would be,” said the Squire, with hesitation, 
for he was coming round to Jacob’s line of argument. 

“ But I can’t act upon ‘ thinking,’ Squire; I must be sure. Tom will 
just stay on with me at present as he is; so there’s an end of it. His 
salary is going to be raised: and I—I consider that he is very well off.” 

“Well, perhaps he’ll be none the worse for a little longer spell of 
clerkship,” repeated the Squire, coming wholly round. “And now 
good morning. I’m rather in a hurry to-day, but I thought it right to 
put in a word for Tom’s sake, as I was present when poor Thomas died.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Todhetley,” answered Jacob, as he sat down 
to his desk again. 

But he did not get to work. He bent his head on his neckcloth as 
before, and set on to think. What had just passed did not please him 
at all: for Jacob Chandler was not devoid of conscience; though it 
was an elastic one, and he was in the habit of deadening it at will. It 
was not his intention to take his nephew into partnership at all; then 
or later. Almost ever since the day of his brother’s funeral he had 
looked at matters after his own fashion, and soon got to think that 
Tom had no manner of right to a share in the business; that as 
Thomas was dead and gone, it was all his, and ought to be all his. 
He and Thomas had shared it between them: therefore it was only 
just and proper that he, the survivor, should take it. That’s how 
Jacob Chandler, who was the essence of covetousness, had been 
reasoning, and his mind was made up. 

It was therefore very unpleasant to be pounced upon in this way by 
two people in one morning. Their application as regarded Tom him- 
self would not have troubled him : he knew how to put disputants off 
civilly, saying neither yes nor no, and promising nothing: but what 
annoyed him was the reminiscence they had called up of his dying 
brother. Jacob intended to get safely into the world above, some day, 
by hook or by crook ; he went to church regularly, and considered 
himself a model of good behaviour. But these troublesome visitors 
had somehow contrived to put before his conscience the fact that he 
might be committing a life-long act of injustice on Tom; and that, to do 
so, was not the readiest way of getting to heaven.—Was that twelve 
o’clock ? How the morning had passed ! 
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“Uncle Jacob, I am going over to Brooklands about that lease. 
Have you any particular instructions to give me?” 

It was Tom himself who had entered. A tall, good-looking, fresh- 
coloured young man, who had honesty and kindliness written on every 
line of his open face. 

Jacob lifted his bent head, and drew his chair nearer his table as if 
he meant to set to work in earnest. But his mouth took a cross look. 

“Who told you to go? I said Valentine was to go.” 

“Valentine has stepped out. He asked me to go for him.” 

“Where has he stepped to?” 

“He did not say,” replied Tom, evasively. For he knew quite well 
where Valentine was gone: to the Bell inn over the way. Valentine 
went to the Bell a little too much, and was a little too fond of the Bell’s 
good liquor. 

“T suppose you can go, then. No,I have no instructions : you know 
what to say as well as I do. We don’t give way a jot, mind. Oh, and 
—Tom!” added Jacob, calling him back as he went out. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘T am intending to raise your salary. From the beginning of next 
month, you will have a hundred and fifty a year.” 

“Oh, thank you. Thank you, Uncle Jacob.” 

Tom spoke as he in his ready good-nature felt—brightly and grate- 
fully. Nevertheless, a shade of disappointment did cross his mind, for 
he thought his position in the house ought to be a different one. 

“ And I am swre it is quite as much as I ought to do for him,” argued 
Jacob with his conscience. And he put away unpleasant prickings and 
set to work like a house on fire. 

It was one o’clock when 'Valentine came in. He had an excuse 
ready for his father: the latter, turning out of the clerks’ room, chanced 
to see him enter. “He had been down to Tyler’s to see if he could 
get that money from them.” It was an untruth, for he had stayed all 
the while at the Bell; and his father noticed that his face was uncom- 
monly flushed. Old Jacob had had his suspicions before ; yes, and 
spoken of them to Valentine : he now motioned him to go before him 
into the private room. 

“You have been drinking, sir!” 

“I !—good gracious, no,” returned Valentine, boldly, his blue eyes 
fearlessly meeting his father’s. ‘ What fancies you do pick up!” 

“Valentine, when I was your age I never drank a drop of anything 
till night, and then it was only a glass of table-beer with my supper. 
It seems to me that young men of the present day think they can drink 
at all hours with impunity.” 

“T don’t drink, father.” 

“Very well. Take care you do not. It is a habit more easily 
acquired than left off. Look here: I am going to give you fifty 
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pounds a year more. Mind you make it do: and do not spend it in 
waste.” 

It was not very long after this that Jacob Chandler got a shock: a 
few months, or so. During that time he had been growing thinner and 
weaker, and looked so shrivelled up that there seemed to be nothing 
left of him. Islip, small place though it was, had a market-day— 
Friday ;—when farmers would drive or walk in and congregate at the 
Bell. One afternoon, just as the ordinary was over, Jacob went to 
the inn, as was his general custom: he had always some business or 
other to transact with the farmers ; or, if not, something to say. His 
visit to them over, he said good day and left: but the next minute he 
turned back, having forgotten something. Some words fell on his ear 
as he opened the door. 

“Ay. He is not long for this world.” 

They were spoken by old Farmer Blake—a big, burly, kind-hearted 
man. And Jacob Chandler felt as certain that they were meant to 
apply to himself as though his name had been mentioned. He went 
into a cold shiver, and shut the door again without entering. 

Was it true, he asked himself, as he walked slantwise across the 
street to his office: was it indeed a fact that he was slowly dying? A 
great fear fell upon him: a dread of death. What, leave all this beau- 
tiful sunshine, this bright world in which he was so busy, and pass into 
the cold dark grave! Jacob turned sick at the thought. 

It was true that he had long been ailing; but not with any specific 
ailment. He could not deny that he was now more like a shadow 
than a man, or that every day seemed to bring him less of strength. 
Passing into his dining-parlour instead of into his private business 
room, he drank two glasses of wine off at once, and it seemed to 
revive him. He was a very abstemious man in general. 

Well, if Farmer Blake did say it—stupid old idiot!—it was not 
obliged to be true, reflected Jacob then. People judged by his spare- 
ness: he wished he could get a little fatter. And so he reasoned and 
persuaded himself out of his fears, and grew sufficiently reassured to 
transact his business, always pressing on a Friday. 

But that same evening, Jacob Chandler drove to North Villa in his 
gig, telling his wife he should sleep there for a week or two, for the 
sake of the fresh air. And the next morning, before he went to Islip, 
he sent for the doctor—Cole. 

“‘ People are saying you won’t live!” repeated Cole, having listened 
to Jacob’s confidential communication. “I don’t see why you should 
not live. Let’s examine you a bit. You should not take up fancies.” 

Cole could find nothing particular the matter with him. He recom- 
mended him rest from business, change of air, and a generous diet. 
“‘ Try it for a month,” said he. 

“TI can’t try it—except the diet,” returned Jacob. “It’s all very 
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well for you to talk about rest from business, Cole, but how am I to 
take rest? My business could not get on without me. Business is 
a pleasure to me ; it’s not a pain.” 

“You want rest from it all the same,” said Cole. ‘ You have stuck 
closely to it this many a year.” 

“My mother died without apparent cause,” said Jacob, dreamily. 
“She seemed just to drift out of life. About my age, too.” 

“‘That’s no reason why you should,” argued Cole. 

Well, they went on, talking at one another ; but nothing came of it. 
And Cole left, saying he would send him in some tonics to take. 

By the evening it was known all over the place that Jacob Chandler 
was ill and had sent for Cole. People talked of it the next morning 
as they went to church. Jacob appeared, looking much as usual, and 
sat down in his pew. The next to come in was Mrs. Cramp; who 
walked over to our church sometimes. She stayed to dine with the 
Lexoms, and went to call at North Villa after dinner; finding Mrs. 
Jacob and the rest of them at dessert with a guest or two. Jacob was 
somewhere in the garden. 

Mrs. Cramp found him in the latticed arbour, and sat down opposite 
to him, taking up her brown shot-silk gown, lest the seat should be 
dusty. When she told him it was the hearing of his illness which had 
brought her over to Crabb, he turned cross. He was not ill, he said ; 
only a trifle out of sorts, as everybody else must be at times and 
seasons. By dint of questioning, Mrs. Cramp, who was a stout, comely 
woman, fond of having her own way, got out of him all Cole had 
said. 

“ And Cole is right, Jacob : it is rest and change you want,” she re- 
marked. “You are sure you do not need it ? don’t tell me. A stitch 
in time saves nine, remember.” 

“You know nothing about it, Mary Ann.” 

“TI know that you look thinner and thinner every time I see you. 
Be wise in time, brother.” 

“Cole told me to go away to the seaside for a month. Why, what 
should I do, mooning for a whole month in a strange place by myself? 
I should be like a fish out of water.” 

“Take your wife and the girls.” 

“TI daresay! They would only worry me with their fine doings. 
‘And look at the expense.” 

“T will go with you if you like, Jacob, rather than you should go 
alone, though it would be an inconvenience to me. And pay my own 
expenses.” 

“Mary Ann, I am not going at all; or thinking of it. It would be 
impossible for me to leave my business.” 

Mrs. Cramp, turning over matters in her mind, determined to put 
the case plainly before him, and did so; telling him that it would be 
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better to leave his business fora temporary period now, than to find 
shortly that he must leave it for ever. Jacob sat gazing out straight 
before him at the Malvern Hills, the chain of which lay against the 
sky in the distance. 

“If you took my advice, brother, you would retire from business 
altogether. You have made enough to live without it, I suppose ——” 

“But I have not made enough,” he interrupted. 

“Then you ought to have made it, Jacob.” 

“ Oughts don’t go for much.” 

‘What I mean is, that you ought to have made it, judging by the 
style in which you live. Two houses, a carriage and ponies (besides 
your gig), expensive dress, parties: all that should never be gone into, 
brother, unless the 7ea/ized income justifies it.” 

“It is the style we live in that has not let me put by, Mary Ann. I 
don’t tell you I have put nothing by: I have put a little by year by 
year ; but it is not enough to live upon,” 

‘Then make arrangements for half the proceeds of the business to 
be given over to you. Let the two boys take to it, and ——” 

“ Who?” cried Jacob. 

“The two boys, Tom and Valentine. It will be theirs some time, 
you know, Jacob: let them have it at once. Tom’s name must be first, 
as it ought to be. Valentine zs 

“JT have no intention of doing anything of the kind,” interposed 
Jacob, sharply. ‘I shall keep the business in my own hands as long 
as I live. Perhaps I may take Valentine into it: not Tom.” 

Mrs. Cramp sat for a full minute staring at Jacob, her stout hands, 
from which the gloves had been taken, and her white lace ruffles lying 
composedly on her brown gown. 

“Not take Tom into the business!” she repeated, in a slow, 
astonished tone. ‘ Why, Jacob, what do you mean?” 

“ That,” said Jacob. ‘Tom will stay on at a good salary ; I shall 
increase it, I daresay, every two years, or so; but he will not come 
into the firm.” 

You can’t mean what you say.” 

‘IT have meant it this many a year past, Mary Ann. I have never 
intended to take him in.” 

“Jacob, beware! No luck ever comes of fraud.” 

“ Of what? Fraud?” 

“Yes ; I say fraud. If you deprive Tom of the place that is jay 
his, it will be a cheat and a fraud, and nothing short of it.” 

“You have a queer way of looking at things, Mrs. Cramp. Who 
has kept the practice together all these years, but me? and added to it 
little by little, and made it worth double what it was; ay, and more 
than double? It is right—ryght, mind you, Mary Ann—that my own 
son should succeed to it.” 
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“Who made the practice in the first place, and took you into it out 
of brotherly affection, and made you a full partner without your paying 
a farthing, and for seventeen or eighteen years was the chief prop and 
stay of it?” retorted Mrs. Cramp. ‘Why, poor Thomas; your elder 
brother. Who made him a promise when he was lying dying in that 
very parlour where your wife and children are now sitting, that Tom 
should take his proper place in the firm whea he was of age, and his 
half share with it, according to agreement? Why you. You did, Jacob 
Chandler.” 

“That was all a mistake,” said Jacob, shuffling his thin legs and 
wrists. 

“Twill leave you,”said Mrs. Cramp. “I don't care to discuss questions 
while you are in this frame of mind. Is this all the benefit you got 
from the parson’s sermon this morning, and the text he gave out before 
it? That text: think of it abit, brother Jacob, and perhaps you'll see 
your way to act differently. Remember,” she added, turning back to 
him for the last word, which she always got, somehow, “ that. cheating 
never prospers in the long run. It never does, Jacob ; never: for where 
it is crafty cheating, hidden away from the sight of man, it is seen and 
noted by God.” 

Her brown skirts (all the shades of a copper tea-kettle) disappeared 
round the corner by the mulberry-tree, leaving Jacob very angry and 
uncomfortable. Angry with her, uncomfortable in himself. Do what 
he would, he could not get that text out of his mind—and what right 
had she to bring it cropping up to him in that inconvenient way, he 
wondered, or to speak to him about such matters at all. The verse 
was a beautiful verse in itself; he had always thought so; but it was 
not pleasant to be tormented by it—and all through Mary Ann! There 
it was haunting his memory again ! 

“ Keep innocency, and take heed unto the thing that is right: for 
that shall bring a man peace at the last.” 


Jacob Chandler got to look a little fresher, though not stouter, as the 
weeks went on : the drive, night and morning, seemed to do him good. 
Meeting Cole one day, he told him he felt stronger, and did not see 
why he should not live to. be ninety. With all his heart, Cole answered, 
but most people found seventy long enough. 

All at once, without warning, a notice appeared in the local papers, 
stating that Jacob Chandler had taken his son Valentine into partner- 
ship. Mrs. Chandler read it as she sat at breakfast. 

‘‘ What does it mean, Tom?” she asked. 

**T don’t know what it means, mother. We have heard nothing about 
it at the office.” 

“Tom, you may‘depend your uncle Jacob Aas done it, and that he 
does not intend to take you in at all,” spoke Mrs. Chandler, in her 
strong conviction. ‘TI shall go to him.” 
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She finished her breakfast and went off there and then, catching 
Jacob just as he was turning out of the white gate at North Villa to 
mount his gig: for he still came over to Crabb to sleep. The news- 
paper was in her hand, and she pointed to the advertisement. 

“What does it mean, Jacob?” she asked, just as she had a few 
minutes before asked of Tom. 

“Mean!” said Jacob. “It can’t have more than one meaning, can 
it? I’ve thought it best to let Val’s name appear in the practice, and 
made over to him a small share of the profits. Very small, Betsey. 
He won’t draw much more than he has been drawing as salary.” 

‘“‘But what of Tom?” questioned poor Mrs. Chandler. 

“Of Tom? Well, what of him?” 

“‘ When is he to be taken in?” 

‘Oh, there’s time enough for that. I can’t make two moves at once; 
it could not be expected of me, Betsey. My son is my son, and he had 
to come in first.” 

“‘But—Jacob—don’t you think you ought to carry out the agreement 
made with Tom’s father—that you are bound in honour?” debated 
Mrs. Chandler, in her meek and non-insisting way. 

“Time enough, Betsey. We shallsee. And look there, my horse 
won’t stand : he’s always fresh in the morning.” 

Shaking her hand hastily, he stepped up, took the reins from the 
man, and was off in a trice, bowling along at a quicker pace than usual. 
The poor woman, left standing there and feeling half bewildered, 
saw Mrs. Jacob at one of the open windows, and crossed the lawn to 
speak. 

“‘T came up about this announcement,” she said. “It is so strange 
a thing; we can’t understand it at all. Jacob should take Tom into 
partnership. Especially now that he has taken Valentine.” 

“Do you think so?” drawled Mrs. Jacob ; who wore a pink top-knot 
and dirty morning wrapper, and minced her words more than usual, for 
she thought the more she minced them the finer she was. “ Dear me! 
I’m sure I don’t know anything about it. All well at home, I hope? 
I won’t ask you in, for I’m going to be busy.. My daughters are invited 
to a garden-party this afternoon, and I must give directions about the 
trimming of their dresses. Good morning.” 

Back went Mrs. Chandler, and found her son watching for her at the 
door, waiting to hear what news she brought, before setting out on his 
usual walk. 

_ “Your uncle slips through it like an eel, Tom,” she began. “I can 
make nothing of him one way or another.’ He does not say he will 
not take you in, but he does not say he will. What is to be done?” | 

“Nothing can be done that I know of, mother,” replied Tom; 
‘‘ nothing at all. Uncle Jacob holds the power in his own hands, you 
see. If it does not please him to give me my lawful share, we cannot 
oblige him to do it.” 
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‘«* But how unjust it will be if he does not !” 

“Yes, JZ think so. But, it seems to me there’s little else but 
injustice in the world,” added Tom, with a light smile. “ You would 
say so if you were in a lawyer's office and had to dive into the cases 
brought there. Good-bye, mother mine.” 

Pretty nearly a year went on after this, bringing no change. “ Jacob 
Chandler and Son, Solicitors, Conveyancers, and Land Agents,” 
flourished in gilt letters on the front door at Islip, and Jacob Chandler 
and Son flourished inside, in the matter of business. But never a move 
was made to take in Tom. And when Jacob was asked about it, as he 
was once or twice, he civilly shuffled the topic off. 

But, before the year had well elapsed, Jacob was stricken down. 
To look at him you would have said he had been growing thinner all 
that while, only that it seemed impossible. This time it was for death. 
He had not much grace given him, either: just a couple of days and 
a night. 

He went to bed one night as well as usual, but the next morning did 
not get up, saying he felt “queer,” and sent for Cole. Jacob Chandler 
was a rare coward in illness. That fining-down process he had been 
going through so long had not troubled him: he thought it was only 
his natural constitution : and when real illness set in his fears sprung up. 

“You had better stay in bed to-day,” said Cole. “I will send you 
a draught to take.” 

“ But what is it that’s the matter with me?” asked Jacob. 

“T don’t know,” said Cole. 

“Ts it ague? Or intermittent fever coming on? See how I am 
shaking.” 

‘‘ N—o,” hesitated Cole, either in doubt, or else because he would 
not say too much. “I'll look in again by-and-bye.” 

Towards mid-day Jacob thought he’d get up, and see what that would 
do for him. It seemed to do nothing, except make him worse ; and he 
went to bed again. Cole looked in three times during the day, but did 
not say what he thought. 

In the middle of the night a paroxysm of illness came on again, and 
a servant ran to knock up the doctor. Jacob was shaking the very bed, 
and seemed in awful fear. 

And in the morning he appeared to know that he had not many hours 
to live. Knew it by intuition, for Cole had not told him. An express 
went flying to Worcester for Dr. Malden: but Cole knew—and told it 
later—that all the physicians in the county could not save him. 

And the state of mind that Jacob Chandler went into with the 
knowledge, might have read many a careless man a lesson. It seemed 
to him that he had a whole peck of suddenly-recollected sins on his 
head, and misdeeds to be accounted for. He remembered Tom 
Chandler then. 
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“‘T have not done by him as I ought ; it lies upon me with an awful 
weight,” he groaned. ‘“ Valentine, you must remedy the wrong. Take 
him in, and give him his proper share. I’d like to see Tom. Some- 
body fetch him.” 

Tom had to be fetched from Islip. He came at once, his long legs 
skimming over the ground quickly ; and he entered the sick-chamber 
with the cordial smile on his open face, and took his uncle’s hand. 

“Tt shall all be remedied, Tom ; all the injustice; and you shall 
have your due rights. I see now how unjust it was : I don’t know what 
God's thinking of me for it. I.wanted to make a good provision for 
my old age, you see; to be able to live at ease; and now there is no 
old age for me: God is taking me before it has come on.” 

“Don’t distress yourself, Uncle Jacob ; it will be all right. And I’m 
sure I have not thought much about it.” 

** But others have,” groaned Jacob. ‘‘ Your mother ; and Mary Ann; 
and—and Squire Todhetley. They have all been on at me at times. 
But I shut my ears. Oh dear! I wish God would let me live a few 
years over again! I’dtry and be different. What shall I do? Oh, what 
shall I do?” 

And that was how he kept on the best part of the day. Then he called 
out that he wanted his will altered. Valentine brought in pen and ink, 
but his father motioned him away and said it must be done by Paul. 
So Paul the lawyer was got over from Islip, and was shut up alone with 
the sick man for a quarter of an hour. Next the parson came, and 
read some prayers. But Jacob still cried out his piteous laments, at 
having no time to redeem the past, until his voice was too weak to 
speak. At nine o’clock in the evening all was over. 

The disease that killed him must have been making silent progress 
for a good while, Cole said, when the truth was ascertained: but he 
had never seen it develop itself with so little warning, or prove fatal so 
quickly as in the case of Jacob Chandler. 

And you will hear the rest next month. 

Jounny LUuDLow. 














FINE WEATHER AND FAIR WOMEN. 


NE fine August morning saw a large party assembled in the sunny 

breakfast-room at Leighton Court, in ——shire: the finest place 

in the county, with the finest park, and the best croquet-lawn in the 
neighbourhood. 

A merry gathering. Mr. Leighton and his wife, surrounded by an 
unusually numerous family party, still increased on that occasion by 
several visitors. Mr. Leighton had been twice married, and two of 
his daughters by his first wife had been mothers long enough to add 
fair opening blossoms to the family wreath ; while sone of the present 
Mrs. Leighton's daughters were scarcely older than their half-nieces. 

Mrs. Leighton, herself an ex-beauty but little over forty, still bloomed 
amid her “rose-bud garland of girls.” But, alas! the group of fair 
feminine blossoms was almost entirely unshaded by the dark foliage 
of masculine attire. Two lads from Eton and Harrow, not yet escaped 
from the chrysalis stage of boyhood, and o!d Mr. Leighton, who had 
long passed the butterfly period of existence, were the only represent- 
atives of the sterner sex. 

The rose-bud garland was a full one. Airy, fairy Lilians and stately 
Clara Vere de Veres mingled with little ones scarcely out of the nursery. 
Fancy the clatter of musical voices! The boys, sons of a friend in 
India, and old Mr. Leighton, had not a chance. 

Iand my reader enter at a critical moment with the toast and the 
letter-bag. Everyone seizes eagerly on his or her share of literature. 
Those who are not fortunate enough to have correspondents, take to 
the newspapers and periodicals ; and a momentary pause ensues. It is 
broken by Mr. Leighton, who, looking up from his letter, asks, “ Isn’t 
your great croquet meeting to come off to-day ?” 

“Ves,” and “Yes,” with “So lucky, such a lovely day,” being re- 
sponded on all sides, he adds: “‘ Then I daresay you won’t be sorry to 
hear that an eligible young man will be added to the number of your’ 
guests.” 

Considering the circumstances above stated, it will readily be believed 
that this announcement caused general excitement among the popula- 
tion of the sunny breakfast-room, and the babel of feminine voices 
broke loose again. ‘Who is he?” ‘* Where does he come from?” 
“Who's going to bring him?” “Can he play croquet?” With the 
added comments of “We want men so dreadfully; always the ‘case 
down here ; and worse than ever now the Brook Thompsons are away 
and Captain Anderson can’t come.” 
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And truly there seemed reasonable cause both for the rejoicings and 
the lamentations. One of the schoolboys, a precocious little man, 
attempted some assertion of masculine dignity by remarking that a 
pretty girl would have been a still more acceptable addition to the 
party ; but as this was taken as an insinuation that none such were 
already present, the speaker got properly snubbed for his pains. 

Lady Marchmont, the eldest of Mr. Leighton’s daughters, and 
mother of the handsome twins of eighteen, Flora and Frederica, 
more generally known by the abbreviations Flo and Fred, silenced 
the hubbub by a sign ; and then inquired, with well-assumed indifference, 
“who, after all, this eligible might be.” 

Mr. Leighton protested he had only waited for a lull in the storm to 
explain, which would be best done by reading aloud some portion of a 
letter from old Uncle John, meant to serve as an introduction to the 
new arrival. 

“Uncle John writes to me,” continued Mr. Leighton, “that his long- 
delayed choice of a successor is at last made. A nephew of his late 
wife, who has recently returned from a long foreign tour, is, it appears, 
regularly installed at Oxenham Hall as heir-apparent. He says—but 
here I may as well read his own words. ‘This young man is all that I 
can desire ; with good looks and good parts, accomplished and amiable: 
free alike from the vices of a former generation and the follies of the 
present. I am satisfied that he will do honour to our name, which I 
intend him to take, and that he will nobly administer the wealth, of 
which I now feel that I, from indolence, have made but a selfish use.’ 
And now, young ladies, comes the gist of the matter ; so lend me your 
ears, as somebody says inaplay. ‘The letter goes on: ‘I feel that to 
you, my only near relation, whose son or grandson, had you had either, 
would have been my natural heir, I owe some explanation of my 
conduct, and ’—but I will have pity on your impatience, and tell you in 
fewer words than Uncle John uses, that he proposes, hopes, and wishes 
that his heir may find a wife among what he calls my numerous female 
relatives and descendants. Having heard that we are all now assembled 
together, he sends him over to make a selection: only regretting that 
the infirmities of age prevent his performing the introduction in person.” 

“What a blessing!” screamed half a dozen voices; and “Do be 
quiet !” half a dozen more ; while Mr. Leighton continued. “ He will 
probably arrive by the two o’clock train to-day, in time for your party. 
So now I advise you all to combine archery with croquet, and see who 
can take the best aim at the hero’s heart, handsome, accomplished, and 
amiable ; and, moreover, heir to Oxenham Hall and upwards of twenty 
thousand a year. Think of that, and, let’s see—is there anything else 
in the letter? Oh, yes—his name is Smith; not very aristocratic, 
certainly, but that doesn’t matter, as he’s to take ours. So now, girls, 
get yourselves up in your best. Choose your colours, train for the race, 
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and good luck to the winner! I must go and look at old Marmion’s 
legs.”» So saying, the old gentleman walked off to the stables, as 
fast as gout would allow him, in the highest possible spirits; the 
question of Uncle John’s ultimate disposal of the wealth, which was so 
entirely his own to will away, being thus, as it seemed, so happily 
solved. The man must be difficult to please, indeed, as he thought, who 
could not fix on a wife among the bevy of maidens, that even to less 
partial eyes must seem so fair. 

The Squire departed, and left behind him a scene of pleasurable 
excitement. Besides the Marchmont twins, Mrs. Heathcote, the 
youngest of the first Mrs. Leighton’s family, had one girl grown up, 
and three of the present Mrs. Leighton’s daughters were supposed to 
be out. All were good-looking, in different styles ; good-tempered, 
when not too much interfered with ; giddy, as was natural to their age ; 
and fast and silly, as is, alas! the normal condition of so many of 
their kind. There were present, besides, two other young ladies ; quiet- 
looking girls ; children of a deceased brother of Mr. Leighton, who 
had been imprudent in his worldly affairs, and left but a-very scanty 
fortune to his widow and orphans. They were occasionally invited 
to Leighton Court by their good-natured uncle, who had no idea how 
ill they sometimes fared among their more prosperous and showy 
relatives. 

The important question, “‘ What shall we wear?” of course derived 
additional interest from the recent announcement. “I suppose Fanny 
and Ann will appear again in those dreadful old washed-out piqués,” 
said one, alluding to the despised cousins. 

“T suppose so, too,” returned Fanny, unabashed ; “faute de mieux, 
cousin.” 

“Then I am quite sure one of you will captivate the heir,” was the 
taunting reply. 

A few minutes afterwards, another opportunity for mortifying the 
victims occurred. Mrs. Heathcote announced that she had heard from 
her husband that he could not leave town so early as he expected, and 
he hoped if a person who was coming to see him on business from his 
lawyer should arrive before him, they would “treat him civilly,” till he 
could join them. 

“Oh! delightful ! a lawyer’s clerk ; he will be a beau for Fanny and 
Ann. What a godsend for them, for otherwise there certainly would 
not have been one to spare.” 

“‘Civilly, indeed! what is papa thinking of?” cried another. 

All this, if it did not show the good manners or good feeling of the 
more prosperous cousins, served at all events to exhibit the others in a 
favourable light, as their gentle faces expressed neither anger nor morti- 
fication. Perhaps because they were used to it. 

And now the ladies rose ; the elder to seek their dressing-rooms, and 
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confer with their maids, while the younger ones were hustled off to 
the schoolroom. 

At about three o’clock that afternoon the whole party assembled on 
the beautiful lawn, level as a billiard-table, green as an emerald, to 
consult about the placing and arrangement of the different sets. And 
certainly a prettier scene was never shone upon by summer sun, even in 
merry England, where there are so many of the kind. The house, a 
modern antique, built by the present Squire’s father to replace cne 
on a lower site, was a happy mixture of the picturesqueness of a 
former age and the convenience of the present. It stood out bold 
and striking, with its terraces and flower-gardens, from a back-ground 
of fine trees, and commanded a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country, the glorious sweep of park stretching far and wide, till it 
melted into the general landscape, dotted with hamlets and village 
spires, and enlivened by occasional glimpses of a winding river. 

Nor were the living forms unworthy of such accessories : the hand- 
some girls and stately matrons, in light summer dresses, walked hither 
and thither, or formed into gay groups, round the croquet-hoops ; while 
the pretty children, in their dainty costumes of lace and muslin, flitted 
like butterflies among them. As the guests began to arrive, they did 
not detract from the general effect. There were—which, it must be 
owned, is rare in our dear country—very few hideous toilets with 
combinations of colour painful to the eye; for it must be admitted 
by the most determined Anglomaniac that Englishwomen seldom 
have an eye for either form or colour, in connection with their own 
persons. As long as a dress is striking and showy, and, as they fondly 
hope, fashionable, no matter how incongruous it may be, or how 
unsuited to the appearance of the wearer, they are satisfied, and 
go about perfectly happy, after having made themselves look as ugly 
as nature, which made most of them so fair, will permit them to be. 

And now the company dispersed, and the games began. Someplayed ; 
some, unskilful, or indifferent, sauntered about, engaged in sweet, or 
sometimes in rather bitter converse ; and all those groups of lovely 
ladies, but slightly shaded by the darker garments of the unlovely sex, 
flitted about, and chatted, and played, and drank tea out of the most 
delicate porcelain cups. The sun shone brightly, and laughter pealed 
around. An uninitiated spectator might have supposed that there were 
spots in the universe like glimpses of a brighter sphere, and have been 
tempted to forget for a moment that sordid misery, with all its concomi- 
tants, abounded in the world. 

But I am not going to be philosophical, but tell my story, which is a 
true one. The enjoyment was at its height, when a servant came out 
to announce to Mrs. Leighton that Mr. Smith had arrived, and was 
waiting in the drawing-room. Surely never did that undistinguished 
patronymic cause such a sensation, ‘Oh! let him come out here at 
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once.” ‘ Mamma, go and fetch him.” ‘ Which setis he to play in?” 
“Oh ! in ours ; we haven’t a single man.” “No, in ours. Caroline is 
playing two balls.” ‘ But only suppose he can’t play, or does not like 
croquet !” suggested a juvenile, less interested in the matter than those 
older. The idea was scouted, and in the midst of the confusion of voices, 
Mrs. Leighton came through one of the open windows, followed by a tall 
and certainly singularly handsome young man. He was well, though 
rather showily dressed ; wore jewellery, but not too much ; anda certain 
air of assurance and self-possession sat not ungracefully on one in the 
position he occupied, of course not quite unconsciously, of a sultan who 
had but to throw the handkerchief, and make the loveliest maid his own. 

He was presented formally to all the ladies of the family, further in- 
troduction being deemed unnecessary. And certainly none of the other 
ladies considered themselves particularly aggrieved by being omitted in 
the ceremony. A Mr. Smith was too insignificant an individual to cause 
any excitement among those not prepared by announcement in the bills 
for the dénouement of the drama. 

But among the home party, how many hearts beat high with hope 
and expectation? At least a dozen, counting the three mothers, and the 
two poor cousins, who, as bearing the name of Leighton, might be 
supposed to have the privilege of entering for the prize. 

There is no doubt that the good mien of the hero made some difference 
in the feelings ot the younger ladies; but as for the elder ones, the 
parent birds, I do verily believe that, if instead of being, as he really 
was, as handsome as Apollo, he had proved as ugly as Cyclops, it would 
have been all the same. They looked, with far-seeing eyes, beyond 
the present hour, with its pleasures and flirtations; through a long 
perspective of coming years, replete with wealth and comfort—country 
houses and town houses, carriages and servants, pleasant society, easily- 
paid bills, families well provided for, and consequent good temper and 
peace. And who shall say they were not wise in their generation? I, 
having long passed the age of love-making, am very much inclined to 
think there were, or, at all events, to think there is much to be said 
on both sides of the question; but I hesitate to put forward so 
unpopular an opinion. 

Among the competitors, I should be very much inclined to bet upon 
the twins. They had the great advantage of playing into each other’s 
hands; for such is the force of nature, these two otherwise worldly 
girls loved each other with an affection that was quite touching in its 
strength. They were as one soul in two bodies. The pleasure of one 
was the happiness of the other. A tear in the dark eyes of Flo was 
immediately mirrored in those of Fred, and a sigh from one bosom 
found an echo in that of the other. In short, they were a human duet, 
sung sweetly in tune, and as such there was interest about them which 
might otherwise have been wanting. 
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They wished, on the present occasion, that one of them should 
succeed, but they really did not care which; and Flo would have 
assisted Fred with the wealthy suitor, as willingly as Fred would have 
helped her sister to the prize. A lover was looked upon as quite 
secondary to a sister, and, with the idea of marriage, always came the 
thought, ‘* Of course no one could separate us.” If one was to be a 
bride, the other must be a perpetual bridesmaid. 

Mabel Heathcote, with her golden hair, was certainly more beautiful; 
and many thought the second Miss Leighton a prettier girl ; while the 
grace and vivacity of the elder sister gained her hosts of admirers and 
followers wherever she went. But still I would bet upon the twins 
for the reasons above stated. 

Of course the poor cousins were entirely out of the running. They 
had been sent to play with a vulgar curate, and “ those two dreadful 
Miss What’stheirnames, who must be invited,” on the very worst 
piece of ground in the place—so much on the slope that their balls 
were always running down the hill, and keeping them in hot water 
among themselves and with their more fortunate neighbours on the 
level ground below—and so they were disposed of. 

Mr. Smith was duly introduced to all the other members of the 
family, and if he noticed the flutterings and blushes, and charming 
embarrassment displayed by some of the young ladies, and guessed the 
cause, he had, at all events, the modesty and good manners to “ bear 
his honours meekly.” 

Except the set on the slope in the corner, croquet came to a stand- 
still, On pretence of arranging how to bring the new-comer into the 
game, the question really was who should appropriate him. In vain 
he pleaded little knowledge and less skill, natural enough in one who 
had been so long abroad ; offers of tuition were made on all sides, and 
he was soon the centre of a perfect rainbow of gay and gorgeous 
garments. The handsome twins in pale pink dresses, made exactly 
alike, one looking like the reflection of the other in a mirror, gazed 
upon him with dark, admiring eyes. Miss Heathcote, in the brilliant 
blue, which she knew contrasted so well with her golden tresses, was 
foremost with offers of advice and assistance, enforced by glances from 
eyes of the brightest sapphire ; while the lovely Leightons, all robed in 
white, like so many fair brides, were close at hand biding their time, 
which soon came by the skilful generalship of their mamma: who, 
playfully assuming some authority as mistress of the house, decided 
that as “ Caroline was playing two balls,” he should fill up the vacant 
place in that set for the present. The others were obliged, however 
unwillingly, to submit, but without, as may be believed, losing sight of 
their object, on account of this temporary check. 

Of course, from the family circle, the poor cousins in washed-out 
piqués were excluded by the family in their actions. They continued, 
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however, to amuse themselves as well as the nature of the ground to 
which they were exiled would allow; did not quarrel more than is 
usual at croquet; had even merry little jokes among themselves when 
the balls rattled away in the direction of the lake, and showed great 
activity and pretty ankles in pursuit of them. But what were pretty 
ankles and pleasant smiles when displayed by girls who were so badly 
dressed, were known to be miserably poor, and to inhabit some vulgar 
suburb of London! Girls, it was even whispered, who gave lessons in 
music, when they could get pupils, rather than be too much beholden 
to their kind uncle, who certainly, had he known it, would have 
prevented their submitting to such drudgery. One of them was even 
suspected,—oh horror !—of being engaged to some man who was an 
usher, or tutor, or clerk of some kind—or at all events to some one 
who, like Horatio, had “nothing but his good spirits to feed and clothe 
him.” Could anything be more utterly depraved ? 

In the meantime, the groups on the lawn were very gay and animated. 
The set that possessed the heir were of course in the highest spirits ; 
while the others, looking forward to his joining them later, watched all 
that went on, envious yet hopeful. He conducted himself discreetly, 
taking all the homage as his due, and returning it in compliments and 
polite attentions. He certainly did not distinguish himself in the 
game ; but what of that?—croquet was for the time a mere pretence for 
loitering about, and giving each fair candidate an opportunity of dis- 
playing her pet airs and graces. 

Thus far, then, he had no chance of showing any preference, and 
exciting jealous and angry feelings, and the guests in general agreed 
that never had a nicer party been given at the house, and never had 
the young ladies of the family been so charming and so agreeable. 

In the midst of all this excitement, an incident occurred which 
pointedly exhibited the modern idea of hospitality, in the different 
welcome accorded to fortune’s favourites and those less honored with 
her smiles. A second time a servant came out to tell Mrs. Leighton 
that a gentleman had arrived, and was waiting in the library, having 
walked up from the station. 

Mrs. Leighton exchanged a few words with Mrs. Heathcote, and dis- 
appeared, returning shortly with a quiet-looking young man, whose 
appearance was not improved by the dust of the highroad, which 
covered his unpretending costume. 

Various signals were made among the ladies as she came out, and 
passed among the different groups ; and slightly saying that she found 
this gentleman was a croquet-player, and the set on the bank was less 
full, she led him at once to the party of the poor cousins, and there 
left him to make his way as best he could. What better fate could a 
lawyer’s clerk expect? and, after all, it was not such a bad fate either. 
Those amiable girls, feeling for the slight he had suffered, immediately 
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did all they could to make up to him for it. One of the ladies of the 
party having complained of fatigue, they decided on beginning a new 
game, with the stranger to replace her, while she reposed ; and neither 
sister showed that she thought herself degraded by being for an hour 
the partner of a lawyer’s clerk, and a very dusty one into the bargain, 
He apologised for his déshabille, saying he was not aware there was a 
party ; and the ladies were shortly rewarded for their condescension, if 
condescension it was, for not only it appeared that the new-comer was 
a first-rate player, soon turning the scale of victory on his side, but 
better still, on hearing his partner, Miss Ann Leighton, called by the 
rather vulgar, yet not common, name of Nancy, he exclaimed, “‘ Nancy! 
Nancy Leighton ! I suspect I have heard a great deal of you; do you 
know William Foster?” The smiles of one sister and the blushes of 
the other owned the softimpeachment. “Ah! I see you do ; then you 
must know he is my best and dearest friend.” 

Had an angel suddenly spread his wings before them, he could not 
have inspired more respect, or given more pleasure. William Foster 
was the name of the betrothed of the younger sister, the despised 
usher or tutor, who, though in holy orders, had so little chance of a 
living, as to support himself by imparting to others the learning he had 
already acquired ; but who, notwithstanding his small means and humble 
occupation, was adored by this simple family. 4 

They were like acquaintance of old standing immediately. The 
stranger had so much to say. He had heard so much of them, and 
apparently all in their favour, from his friend, who seemed to be 
endowed with all the garrulity of a lover expatiating on the charms of 
his mistress, and to have included the whole family in his conversation. 
Many an anecdote was repeated and laughed over. So they played, 
and chatted, and grew intimate and friendly ; and of all the groups on 
that extensive lawn, perhaps the merriest was that despised one on the 
slope, composed of the pariahs of the party, but whose only trouble 
seemed to be that the balls would sometimes escape, and glide swiftly 
towards the water. 

A much more serious cause of anxiety occupied the others. The 
ball at all their feet, the great matrimonial prize, seemed likely to escape 
them, or, at all events, to become the prey of the least considered of 
their number. 

For some time Mr. Smith was pleasant and complimentary to all, 
and, as it seemed, to all alike. They grew desperate ; fair cheeks flushed, 
white hands, gloved in the freshest Paris kid, trembled with emotion ; 
and only the convenances of good society restrained them from dis- 
playing openly the feelings of jealous rivalry of each other, and admira- 
tion of the handsome and charming, but too undemonstrative swain, 
which filled their hearts. 

By-and-by, however, one fair one, the youngest Miss Leighton, a 
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pretty débutante, only just out, and new to the world and its proprieties, 
seemed likely to overstep the bounds of prudery at least, and show 
openly by looks, and even words, her admiration of his beauty and 
pleasure in his society. What was worse, he seemed conscious of her 
undisguised preference, and inclined to return it by devoting himself 
to her; so at least it seemed to the jealous eyes that watched the scene, 
and the words “ forward minx,” and even “ disgraceful conduct,” might 
be heard borne in angry whispers on the afternoon breeze. 

The mammas took an eager if comparatively passive part in all this. 
Mrs. Leighton was calmly triumphant, while Lady Marchmont and 
Mrs. Heathcote looked daggers at their half-sisters. 

And so time wore on, the shadows lengthened, matrons and prudent 
chaperons began to talk of the rising dews of evening, to press shawls 
and wraps upon the juvenile players, and to call for their carriages. 

The ladies of the family took hurried and careless farewells of their 
friends. They were too entirely engrossed in the game—not of 
croquet, but rather of écarté, for to score the king of hearts was the 
object of all, and none could yet proclaim the fact. Caroline seemed 
to be the favourite ; but none as yet despaired, or gave up the prize as 
lost. ; 

At seven o’clock all the guests had departed, and the home party 
gathered together near the house. Even the isolated game on the 
slope broke up, and joined the rest. Mrs. Heathcote began to look 
at her watch and speculate upon the time of her husband’s arrival, 
when old Mr. Leighton, who had carefully avoided the scene of gaiety, 
appeared among them, followed by the missing spouse. 

Mrs. Leighton hastened to introduce Mr. Smith, and Mr. Leighton 
was giving him the welcome due toa guest so heralded, when, to the 
astonishment of all, Mr. Heathcote stepped forward, and claimed him 
as an old acquaintance. ‘What, Heathcote! do you know Mr. Smith? 
where did you meet ? ”—“ Where ! in London of course, at old Cheat- 
ham’s chambers. Know him! why, it’s on my business he comes. I 
might have saved you the trouble, by the way, Smith, if I had known I 
should be detained in town till to-day, but I daresay you don’t mind—a 
little country air is no bad thing, after being shut up all the summer in 
those confoundedly close chambers.” 

No transformation scene in Christmas pantomime was ever so com- 
plete ! The handsome stranger, instead of being the expected heir, was 
the despised lawyer’s clerk !—all saw at once their blunder. Smith! 
what more natural than that the lawyer’s clerk, the obscure man of 
business, should be Smith! Why were they so precipitate ?—It was to 
his good looks and calm assurance that the mistake was to be ascribed, 
and they most unreasonably felt angry with him as the cause. But 
nothing was to be said ; blank looks and slight edgings away from his 
vicinity alone were perceptible. The change was so slight, that the 
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object of it, encased as he was ina goodly armour of conceit, seemed 
totally unaware of it. He had taken all the homage, all the attentions 
as the natural consequence of the remarkable personal qualifications 
of which he was so intensely conscious. The last thing he would have 
suspected was that it could have arisen from a mistake; and so he stood 
still blandly smiling upon all around, and apparently not remarking 
that except from the youngest Miss Leighton his smiles found no 
reflection in the fair faces of his new friends. 

A still more dreadful idea was dawning in their minds. If this was 
the lawyer’s clerk, where was the real SmithP—the heir? Was it 
possible that the insignificant-looking, dusty individual, whom they had 
been so anxious to “shunt off into a siding’—whom they had thrown, 
as it were, into the very jaws of the enemy—who had spent the whole 
afternoon making the intimate acquaintance of the two poor cousins, 
could be the prince in disguise--the husband whom all were so 
anxious to secure ?—It was too dreadful! They could have bitten off 
their own tongues in despite, and beaten him for stealing upon them 
thus, a dusty, undistinguished pedestrian. 

What was to be done? To acknowledge their blunder would be to 
expose themselves to inextinguishable laughter, so they made the best 
of it, like ladies as they were; said nothing to oppose the good- 
natured invitation Mr. Leighton gave the lawyer’s clerk to spend a few 
days in the country air he seemed to enjoy so much ; and hid their 
mortification as well as they could. 

And what were the consequences of this imbroglio? 

They were threefold. Before a week was out, the right Mr. Smith 
had proposed to, and been accepted by, the disengaged one of the 
poor cousins, and had promised a living to the fiancé of the other, his 
college friend and tutor. And the other Mr. Smith: the handsome 
impostor, as the ladies in their hearts called him, but who had never 
really dreamed of deceiving anyone, had eloped with the youngest 
Miss Leighton. The further consequences being, as we hope, the perfect 
happiness of two couples, and in the case of the third, no worse results 
than another family of poor cousins to be snubbed and despised. 


Moral. Young ladies should not be too much taken with good 
looks and assured manners ; and there should not be so many persons 
of the name of Smith. 














































THE SEA-GULL IN CAPTIVITY. 


N a description of a trip to the Scilly Isles,* the writer speaks of 
some sea-gulls which he brought away with him to Falmouth. 
One of these was given to me; the others were taken to London, 
and eventually to the Zoological Gardens. I propose to give a short 
account of the bird I have ; for, interesting as these beautiful sea-gulls 
are in their wild state, they are yet more so in captivity, where they not 
only display their natural characteristics, but generally develop others 
which are as interesting to the zoologist as to all lovers of the domestic 
tribe. 

On the bird’s arrival in a house where “a local habitation and a 
name” have always been given to every description of pet, he was, after 
much discussion, named Peter ; and in a very short time he not only 
knew his name, but answered to it. The cook, who has that true love 
for all feathered and four-footed creatures, which their instinct invariably 
detects, soon won the confidence and affection of the pretty little sea- 
gull; and with one exception, to be mentioned presently, no other 
living creature has been admitted to its friendship. In fact, Peter, is a 
very exclusive and independent bird. 

His early days were uneventful. As no restraint whatever was put 
on his liberty, he soon began to make use of his wings, and gradually, 
from short flights, took to wheeling round the houses and gardens, high 
in the air; uttering from time to time the peculiar and plaintive cry so 
well known to those who have visited a coast where gulls abound. This 
went on for some time, Peter flying off, sometimes for a whole day, but 
always returning in the evening. One morning, however, after his usual 
breakfast of fish, he flew away and did not return in the evening as 
before. There were no signs of him the next day, and we gave him up 
for lost, supposing that he had deserted us for the more congenial society 
of his own species. But we did Peter an injustice. About three weeks 
after his departure, one of our friends passing by a cottage garden not 
very far from our house, recognised Peter’s cry, or, at any rate, the cry of 
agull. On making inquiries, we found out that about the time of Peter's 
loss, a gull had been captured by some boys bathing in the harbour, 
and given to the owner of the cottage, who at once cut its wings and 
kept it in confinement. On seeing the bird we at once recognised Peter, 
who was readily given up, and once more reinstated in his former 
quarters. Since then we have never allowed him the use of his wings. 


* ARGOSY, Fune, 1874. 
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Some time ago we left Cornwall and brought Peter with us into 
Staffordshire, where, in spite of the change and colder climate, he is 
wonderfully well and lively. He has grown into a very fine bird, and 
is exceedingly interesting, his habits being often a great source of amuse- 
ment to all who know him. Located as he is now, in a country place, 
among dogs, ducks, and poultry, with plenty of liberty, but well looked 
after, Peter has become quite domesticated, after his own fashion. 
During the last winter, he was allowed by his friend the cook to come 
into the kitchen and sit before the fire, where a small piece of carpet 
was placed for him. Peter took possession of this, entirely excluding 
two small kittens from any share in it. To these little animals he was 
quite atyrant. If they attempted to sit on any part of his carpet, he 
drove them away ; they were permitted to sit as near as they pleased 
to the edge of the carpet, but not on it. He invariably took away from 
them sticks or anything else that they began to play with; and on one 
occasion kept one of the kittens a prisoner in a drain-pipe into which 
it had run. No sooner was it in than Peter, always on the alert, took 
up his station outside, and there kept guard, pecking the kitten every 
time it tried to come out, until he was seen and the kitten rescued. In 
fact, they had a very bad time of it while in Peter’s society. 

Another occupant of the kitchen, however, found more favour with 
him. This was a retriever pup, now a very large dog, and the friend and 
companion of a sea-gull! To see these two together is most amusing. 
Whenever the dog lies down anywhere near Peter, he does not long 
remain unmolested ; the bird leisurely walks up to him, and at once 
begins to pull his hair, and peck his tail every time it moves. To all this 
the good-tempered dog makes no objection—in fact, Peter can do what 
he likes with him. He will sometimes sit on his back, at others lie down 
close to his side, or even between his fore-paws, and when the dog is 
having his food, run off with portions of it from the plate, a liberty that 
none of the poultry dare take. 

This is a very strange friendship, but not altogether an unusual one. 
Almost all animated beings are so fond of society of some kind or 
other, that, when they cannot get that of their own species, they will 
select creatures of a very different character, and often form very strong 
attachments for them. Morris mentions a tame gull that was kept in 
a garden, where it made a great friend of a terrier dog. Gawel 
speaks of another that made great friends with a pair of silver 
pheasants. But the most curious anecdote of a gull is given by Mr. 
Donaldson, in the “Naturalist.” This bird acquired a taste for sparrows, 
and scarcely a day passed on which he did not regale himself with four 
or five. His system of catching them was this :—He was on the best 


terms with a number of pigeons, and as the sparrows fed along with 


them, he mixed in the grays, and, by stooping, assumed as much as 
possible their appearance, and then set at the sparrow as a pointer dog 
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would do at his game; the next instant he had his prey by the back 
and swallowed it without giving it time to shut its eyes. The sporting 
season with him began about the middle of July, as the young birds 
were leaving their nests. This was, however, rather a mercenary 
friendship. 

Peter will not fraternise with the pigeons : he seems to object to them 
and the hens as much as he did to the kittens, as he never allows them 
to come near him without pecking at them savagely. At the same time, 
he swims about in the same water with the ducks, but takes no notice 
of them whatever. As a rule, he spends most of the day by himself, 
either swimming about in the water, or else standing close to its edge ; 
but when he is at all hungry he walks up to the yard and stands under 
one of the kitchen-windows, looking out for his friend the cook. The 
moment he catches sight of her he begins to make his peculiar, plaintive 
cry, throwing up his head every time it is uttered. If nothing, however, 
is given to him, he will very often make a great noise in‘a curious man- 
ner. Bending his neck so as to get his head close to the ground, and 
almost between his legs, he will throw it up and make a sort of chuck- 
ling sound, unlike anything I have ever heard before. Whether it is a 
sign of anger or impatience, or whether it is merely done to attract 
attention, I am unable to say. 

Like most gulls, Peter will eat almost anything, although, in his younger 
days, nothing would satisfy him but fresh fish. Now he is not so 
particular: he will eat meat, young chickens, and even small rats and 
mice : the latter he seems to have a great relish for. At one time he 
lived on nothing but snails and slugs. This was after his removal from 
Falmouth, for, being so far inland, we could no longer supply him with 
the fish he had been accustomed to, and for a few days we were afraid 
he would starve, as nothing seemed to suit his taste ; but he very soon 
got used to a different fare, and now there is no trouble whatever in 
finding food for him. 

At first, when fish was his only food, he seldom swallowed it without 
previously soaking it in his water, and now almost everything he eats 
goes through the same process. Until lately, I gave Peter the credit of 
being a very clean bird, especially as the snails, which he took great 
pains to wash, were mostly covered with dirt and particles of earth. 
But now I am inclined to think that the washing is in some cases 
necessary, to enable the bird to swallow. A short time ago, a dead 
chicken was given to Peter, which he carried off to his water and wetted 
well, before he attempted to swallow it. A few days after, he picked 
up acouple of young rats that had been killed in a trap, and took them 
one By one to the water, and then, after his usual process, easily 
disposed of them. I have already said that he is very fond of mice, 
and sometimes he has two or three for his breakfast ; but often, in his 
eagerness, he will take the mouse first offered to him, and swallow it 
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dry—a difficult process, apparently, as it is not repeated ; the second 
and third, if he gets them, are always taken into the water, to be well 
soaked before deglutition. He invariably takes the rat or mouse head 
first, so that he has some little trouble in getting the tail down, if it is 
at all long. 

Both locality and food seem to agree with Peter extremely well, for a 
finer bird could not be seen anywhere ; moreover, he seems to be very 
well contented with his solitary life, and when nothing interferes with 
him, is very quiet, although occasionally rather mischievous. He is 
not allowed to come into the kitchen now, but whenever he gets 
a chance, he marches in after his friend the cook, always attacking 
anyone who attempts to turn him out or prevent his coming in. He 
runs about after the cook just as a dog would; the moment he hears 
her voice, he utters his peculiar cry, and runs up to her; but if 
anyone else speaks to him he pays not the slightest attention. 

Every night he is put into a small yard where the ducks are kept, 
but not content, like them, to rest on the ground, he has a special bed 
for himself—a little pillar of loose bricks, placed on top of a hen-coop. 
He has always shown a desire to sit on anything raised from the 
ground, such as a mound of earth or heap of stones; whether it is 
prompted by instinct or peculiar fancy, I cannot tell. 

Altogether, the bird is one of the most interesting pets we have ever 
had, and as I have heard of a gull living thirteen years in confinement, 
it is not unreasonable to hope, that, with care and attention, we may be 
able to keep Peter for many years to come, not only as an amusement 
but as a study. 

Those who never keep animals or birds of any kind, little know what 
a great amount of real pleasure they lose ; besides the opportunities of 
acquiring information that may be useful, and making observations 
which are almost sure to be rewarded by the discovery of some new 
and interesting facts. It is a great mistake to suppose that even the 
familiar animals around us are already so well known as to afford no 
possibility of learning anything fresh about them. The intelligent | 
principle in the lower creation, which we call instinct, is very often 
brought into play, and largely developed by situation and force of 
circumstances, as every observant lover of nature knows. Numerous 
instances of this are to be found in all works on natural history, but 
in the book of nature itself the careful student will find many beauties 
and unknown facts that will amply repay his labours. The works of 
creation, animate or inanimate, are so full of such varied interest to 
those who study them, whether for the advancement of science or 
merely for their own recreation, that it is impossible to select anf field 
of observation, however limited, in which there is not something to be 


discovered. 
W. SipNEY RANDALL. 
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THE LITTLE SHOES. 
Translated from the French by RoGER Nortu, R.A. 


N the 6th January, 1776, the festival of the Epiphany, a scene 
ca occurred on the quarter-deck of the French ship Heron, which 
is worth relating. 

All the officers not actually on duty were walking the deck, smoking 
and talking, when a young cadet ascended the ladder leading from 
the captain’s cabin, and cried: “ Hats off, gentlemen. The Queen is 
coming !” 

And still Marie Antoinette had not yet quitted Versailles, and by 
the aid of the lame demon Asmodeus, or of second-sight, she might at 
this moment have been descried in a secluded portion of the palace, 
where, free from the etiquette of her deadly enemies, she was engaged 
in amateur acting in her family circle. 

Who, then, was this fair usurper, who, at a distance of twelve hundred 
miles from Versailles, assumed that sceptre which the rizhtful Queen 
was only too glad to exchange for a few moments for a shepherd’s 
crook? We will only say, briefly, there was no crime in the usurpa- 
tion, no injury to Majesty. 

The dignity to which the crew of the Heron paid homage was only 
the innocent and transient royalty of a day. The person on whom the 
distinction had fallen was a pretty little Creole from the island of 
Martinique, a relation of the captain, who, like the Virginie of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre, wished to push her fortunes in the chief city 
of the world under the protection of an old aunt. 

It was a pity that the young Queen held only a mock rank, for she 
discharged her duties with a decision and vivacity that Catherine the 
Second or Maria Theresa might have envied. 

“On your knees, my pretty page,” she said to the young cadet who 
had announced her approach. “ Don’t you see that I have dropped my 
glove? Here, my ministers of state, this way, and do not laugh, for 
the case is serious. I love my people, remember that, and I wish my 
people to love me. We must now decide whether, in order to secure 
their homage, blue bows would look better on my shoes than white 
ones.” 

And so a thousand jests and a thousand childish tricks proceeded 
from her, till the honest tars laughed so heartily that they suffered their 
pipes to go out. 

An old Breton sailor, named Peter Hello, seemed most of all to 
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rejoice in the triumph of the artless maiden. He was covered with 
more wounds than wrinkles, and had that day received a medal, as a 
tardy recognition of his long services. 

On this occasion the captain had invited him to the table at which 
the two ladies, his relatives, presided. Marie Rose—such was the 
young girl’s name—would listen with amazement to the recital of Peter 
Hello’s yarns. She had so flattered and caressed the rough old man, 
that his heart, moved by such unwonted sensations, had beaten as 
quickly at the child’s kindness as it did when he received the medal. 

He alone waited upon her; he was almost her only protector; for 
her aunt, a gocd old soul who was chained to her chair by the gout, 
spent her whole day in the perusal of St. Augustine’s writings, only 
varying her occupation by occasionally exclaiming, “‘ Come, Minette ! 
Come, Marie Rose!” whenever she detected her cat in the pursuit of a 
mouse, or her niece chasing a sunbeam. Marie Rose, however, as in- 
dependent as most colonists’ daughters, either did not hear or assumed 
deafness. 

At times she would amuse the crew with singing and dancing ; then 
old Peter would be all attention: he seemed suddenly to be endued 
with understanding to appreciate the songs, and with taste to admire 
her animation. 

The day succeeding her brief reign saw the poor child in a very sad 
and pensive mood. The old sea-bear posted himself in front of her, 
restless and silent as a faithful hound which sees its master weeping. 
She could not refrain from giving him her confidence, he looked so full 
of inquiring sympathy. 

An old negress, who commonly passed as a witch, and used 
secretly to bring bread to Marie Rose when she played about as a 
child in the forests of her native island, had once given utterance to a 
remarkable prophecy, which had given the child food for much 
reflection. Part of it she remembered word for word. ‘ My good little 
lady, I saw a great condor in the clouds, rising higher and higher, 
with a rose in its beak. Thou art the rose; thou wilt be very unhappy ; 
then thou wilt become a queen; then comes a great storm, and then 
death.” 

“ Yesterday I was a queen,” she murmured, “and now I have 
nothing to expect but the storm which is to destroy me.” 

“Have no fear, mademoiselle,” said Peter Hello. “If the Heron 
does meet with a mishap, you have to do nothing but lay hold of the 
end of my jacket. With God’s help and the aid of my patron-saint you 
would reach land as easily as a little schooner taken in tow by a 
three-master.” 

Marie Rose was a little pacified, and rewarded the old man by 
singing a song which no one had ever heard before. It was a farewell 
greeting from a young Creole friend, who, when the departure of her 
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little playmate was decided upon, had put her lament into verse, and 
set it to music. But there is an age at which all sorrowsare transient. 
The sorrow of the night disappears with the morning, as the dew 
yields its sway to the sunbeams. Marie Rose had not yet passed this 
age. 

Next day she was dancing as gaily as ever, and the days and weeks 
passed without any termination being put to her cheerfulness. Her 
shoes, however, did not display the same endurance. One little 
slipper was sent to its last resting-place by the final pas of a tarantella. 
Unfortunately, the ladies had brought a very scant wardrobe with 
them, as they wished to place themselves under the sway of the Paris 
fashions on their arrival. 

Marie Rose was soon compelled to sit quietly by her aunt’s side. 
She concealed her shoeless feet under her clothes, and kept her head 
and body in a fever of unrest. The little queen wept like a captive 
princess in an enchanted tower, awaiting the arrival of some knight- 
errant to free her. The knight-errant appeared in the person of Peter 
Hello. But although the poet has said “‘ desperation makes verses,” he 
has not said that desperation makes shoes. Peter Hello reflected for a 
long time. He searched and hunted everywhere ; he turned everything 
over, and peered into every cranny of the ship big enough to shelter a 
mouse. At length he uttered a cry, such as proceeded from Harpagon 
when he recovered his chest of gold, or from Jean Jacques Rousseau con- 
templating the growth of his evergreens. It was no flower, no treasure 
which Peter Hello had discovered; something far more precious—a 
boot ! The boot of a soldier who had been killed attempting to 
board the ship. It had rolled into some corner of the vessel and. 
remained lying there ever since, as if mourning for its twin brother, 
which had been drowned in the sea or buried in the maw of a shark. 

Peter Hello made use of his dirk as both knife and awl, and he cut 
and bored to such purpose that in less than an hour he had manufac- 
tured—I had almost said, a pair of shoes. Respect for truth, however, 
compels me to say they were neither shoes, boots, nor slippers ; neither 
top-boots, gaiters, goloshes, nor even moccasins. They were a work 
quite peculiar in the annals of shoemaking, fantastic and romantic, 
things without a name. But these very nameless articles could, in a 
case of need, be utilised in shielding the human foot from the hard 
boards of the ship. The honest Hello ran at once to Marie Rose in 
her cabin, and after he had encased the tiny feet of the girl, undaunted 
by her loud langhter, in these droll coverings, and tied them. up, he 
raised himself, crossed his arms on his breast with a triumphant look, 
and said, “Now!” An hour later, the Bayadére once more danced, 
though with a weight attached to each foot, amidst the loud approval 
of the spectators. 

At last, after a long voyage, came a cry from the foretop of ‘‘ Land! 
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land!” A really touching scene ensued between Marie Rose and 
Peter Hello. 

“‘T shall always think of you, and keep the shoes as a memento; I 
shall preserve them as a precious relic,” said Marie Rose, striving to 
console Peter, who brushed the tears from his eyes with the back of 
his horny hand. 

“Ah!” he answered, shaking his head. ‘ You are going to Paris, 
where, amongst new friends, you will forget poor Peter Hello; you 
won't trouble yourself about him any more.” 

“ Always!” she answered, as she followed her aunt on shore. 

He looked after her as long as he could. She turned about 
frequently, and even when she was out of his hearing, she still con- 
tinued to cry out, as she waved her handkerchief, ‘‘ Always, Peter! 
always !” 

Peter Hello had no means of knowing whether the young girl kept 
her word, for he seldom came on shore, and he met his death in the 
American war. 

As to Marie Rose —— 

Here, however, my narrative is broken through by the great stream 
of the Revolution. The raging depth of its abyss would make you 
giddy. Give me your hand, fair reader; close your eyes, and let us 
skip over it. 

We find ourselves in the midst of the Empire ; at Malmaison, in fact, 
the residence of the noble but unhappy Josephine, who had been de- 
clared by a legal separation to be the widow of the living Napoleon, 
still remaining an Empress, still reigning in the hearts of the French 
people, who adored her and were unwilling to ratify the separation. 

Seated at her piano, she was at this moment listening to a deputation 
of young girls belonging to her household, who shyly begged for per- 
mission to act proverbs. 

“Certainly, dear children,” said Josephine. “ I myself will provide 
the dresses. Thanks to the generosity of the Emperor, my wardrobe 
is richly supplied. Look what they have just sent me.” 

She tapped her foot carelessly against a costly fur which lay on the 
carpet. It was so beautiful that Mademoiselle S. R., the youngest of 
the deputation, clapped her white hands and cried out, “ How happy 
you are, your Majesty !” 

“Happy!” murmured Josephine—“ happy!” She sank into a 
deep reverie for a few moments, and her fingers glided idly over the 
piano. A few chords resounded ; it was the well-known romance— 


‘* My fleeting joy has passed away, 
And grief within my breast holds sway.” 


Then shaking off the sad memories by which she had been oppressed, 
she got up. 
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“Come, ladies ; who loves me, follow me. You can select your 
dresses.” She led the way to the wardrobe. The joyous young train 
followed her. The girls opened their eyes wide as did Ali Baba on 
entering the cave for the first time. There were diaphanous garments, 
so light that they might have flown away like gossamers, had they not 
been detained by the weight of the heavy jewels with which they were 
adorned. 

There were Spanish mantillas, Italian mezzoras, Odalisque wrappers 
all redolent of the fragrance of the East and of the powder of Abukir ; 
and many other garments so gorgeous that our Lady of Loretto herself 
would only have put them on when making a pilgrimage to Paradise. 

“ ‘Take what you want, children, and amuse yourselves to your hearts’ 
content. I give all these pretty things up to you which you have ad- 
mired so much ;—all with one exception ; something too sacred and too 
precious for me to allow anyone to touch it.” As she, however, saw 
the curiosity sparkling in the eyes of all, she said, “I can at least 
show you my treasure.” 

One can imagine how fancy, the silly passion paramount in every fifteen- 
year-old mind, was suddenly aroused in the heads of all these children. 
What a marvel this must be which was not to be touched, when they 
were permitted to handle so many precious things at will! Perhaps a 
dress of the fashionable hue, or of the colour of the sun or of the moon, 
as in the fairy tales. Perhaps the bird’s egg which, according to the 
story in the “ Arabian Nights,” is composed of diamonds, and has the 
property of making one invisible ? 

At last Josephine searched in a corner of the Imperial wardrobe, for 
she saw the impatient curiosity on all faces. She had, indeed, provoked 
it from a little innocent malice. Enough. She looked for and produced 
no gift of Napoleon’s; the work of no great artist; but simply the 
work and the gift of the old sailor, of old Peter Hello—the shoes given 
to Marie Rose. Of course you have long since guessed it: the 
Empress Josephine and the shoeless dancer were one and the same 
person. 

When Buonaparte’s sword commenced to dissever Europe, Josephine 
Marie Rose Tascher de la Pagerie once more became a happy Queen. 
She reigned for a long time ; but one day a great storm arose in Europe, 
and the snow in Russia rose up in masses and covered the French 
troops like a white winding-sheet. Foes poured upon France from all 
the four winds, and in the flash of swords, the thunder of cannon, and 
the roar of battle, there was as fearful a convulsion as in an earthquake 
in the Antilles. 

When the horizon had once more become clear, the prophecy of the 
negress had been fulfilled. Tae great condor, struc by lightning, had 
let the rose fall ; and the Creole from the three islands, twice a Queen, 
had perished in the tempest. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A RACE WITH TIME. 


S if to give the unhappy prisoner the chance of life, that she was 
A struggling to find, Colonel Devereux landed in England on that 
selfsame day. The yacht, which belonged to a friend of his, Major 
Courtney, put in to Deal. They, and sundry more friends (choice 
spirits all, and Colonel Devereux the oldest and the choicest), had come 
back from a long cruise. The yacht had been for the greater part of 
the time out at sea, only touching now and again at some foreign port 
for provisions. Home news was therefore fresh to them. Colonel 
Devereux and one of the others, Viscount Dooham, purposed getting 
up to town at once ; and, while waiting for a train, solaced themselves 
with some bitter beer and the newspapers. 

“ Hallo!” cried the Viscount, a very young man, in his teens yet, 
“‘here’s a woman going to be executed on Monday.” 

“Ah!” carelessly remarked Colonel Devereux, who was glancing 
over the military news. 

“T say, waiter,” said the Viscount, halting in his reading, and look- 
ing up from the newspaper, “what did she do? It says she is young 
and handsome.” 

“‘ Who, sir?” asked the waiter, who had not been attending. 

“This—what’s the name ?—Sophia Lyvett. She is to be hung on 
Monday.” 

“It’s a lady who killed her child, sir. That is, a child,” added the 
man, striving to be correct. ‘Some say she was only its aunt, or a 
relation of that kind.” 

“A lady ?” repeated the Viscount, lifting his eyebrows, and kicking 
Colonel Devereux’s feet, that he might take note of the amusing 
waiter. 

“Yes, sir, a lady. Leastways, her husband was a gentleman. She 
was just married, and nobody knew anything about this child ; which 
it was a previous marriage she had made, report says, if it was her child. 
The child was brought home to her unexpected by the woman who had 
it at nurse, and the lady got afraid, and took its poor little life. It’s 
said that when the police went to take her she was going to a ball, 
dressed out in satin and diamonds.” 
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“Was she tried in that?” asked Colonel Devereux, yawning. The 
news did not interest him. 

“Tn what, sir?” 

“The satin and the diamonds. Dooham, she must have created a 
sensation in the court.” 

The waiter shook his head. “I don't think she was, sir, or the papers 
would have said it. She was remarkably handsome. Educated, too: 
plays and sings beautiful, it’s said. It has made a great deal of stir, I 
assure you, gentlemen.” 

“Young and handsome!” cried Lord Dooham. “ Perhaps she'll 
get off.” 

“Oh no, sir, there’s no chance of that. She’s to be hung on Monday 
morning, without fail. I know some gents as talk of going up to 
see it.” 

“What, all the way from here !” 

“Well, you see, sir, it’s a case quite out of the ordinary.” 

“ Devereux,” resumed Lord Dooham, as the communicative waiter 
went away, “ did you ever see an execution?” 

Colonel Devereux nodded. 

“T never did,” said the Viscount, deprecatingly, almost ashamed to 
avow the fact. ‘Suppose we go and see this one?” 

“You can go,” said the Colonel. “Isha’n’'t. The last I went to was 
enough for me: I said then I’d never go to another.” 

“ Well, I should like to go.” 

“Tt’s not worth it. I wonder how long this train means to be!” 

The Colonel got up and stretched himself: utterly unconscious that 
the ill-favoured affair under discussion could in any possible manner 
concern him. 

“ By Jove, I hear the train!” cried Lord Dooham. “Come on, 
Colonel.” 

Colonel Devereux took his seat in the train, and went steaming up 
to London. It was growing dusk when he reached his home. A 
woman who had waited, in her patience, outside that house for many 
hours, saw the cab drive up, and watched him in. He greeted his wife 
with cool indifference: it was the best greeting he ever vouchsafed her. 
That Lady Harriet received him this night with unusual coldness he 
did not notice, and would not have cared for, if he had noticed it. 
Ordering lights into the library, he went in, and Lady Harriet let her 
aching head fall upon her hand. There were moments when her hard 
lot pressed poignantly upon her: it did this night. Not a loving word 
for her after his many weeks’ absence; not a greeting kiss! And the 
unpleasant episode of the day had made her head ache violently. 

She was interrupted by the entrance of the footman. He whom we 
saw at the door in the afternoon. 

“ My lady,” he cried, “here’s that woman come again. I believe 
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she has been waiting outside all this time. She will not go away, and 
she says your ladyship promised her she shou/d see the Colonel.” 

“Yes, I did promise. Showher at once into the library. Itis right 
that she should see him,” Lady Harriet added, in a murmur, to herself 
—* right, in justice and in mercy.” 

Mrs. May took Colonel Devereux by surprise. The servant said, as 
he threw open the door, “A person to see you, sir,” for she had refused 
to give her name, and then he closed it again. The Colonel was stand- 
ing before two wax-lights, reading letters. Mrs, May looked at him: 
a dark, repulsive-faced man, who stared at her in astonishment. At 
least, the heavy frown on his face caused it to be repulsive then. 

For Colonel Devereux was not in the habit of allowing this kind of 
impromptu intrusion, and felt wroth both with the intruder and his 
servants. Mrs. May stood trembling just within the closed door. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, haughtily. ‘What do you want?” 

“Oh, sir, don’t be harsh with me!” she implored, stepping forward. 
“Tf all that I suspect is true, you ought not to be. I have come with 
a message from her.” 

He began to think this woman must have escaped from Bedlam. 
Truly she looked wild enough: and trouble was rendering her inco- 
herent. 

“From fer, sir... My poor child, Sophiar Lyvett, who is in Newgate 
a-waiting for her execution.” 

A recollection of Lord Dooham’s conversation with the waiter at 
Deal recurred to Colonel Devereux. He connected the woman’s words 
with that, as having reference to the same subject, but he connected 
them with nothing else. 

“Waiting for her execution ! ” he repeated, when his surprise allowed 
him to speak. ‘Sophia Lyvett !—what have I to do with it, if she is? 
She is nothing to me.” 

‘She ought to be something to you,” retorted Mrs. May, indignant 
at what she thought was his want of humanity. ‘She was something 
to you when she was Sophia May—if ’twas only as an acquaintance 
living in the same house.” 

“So-phi-a May !” he repeated slowly, his haughty tone changing toa 
subdued one. “ It is not Sophia May who—who is condemned, is it?” 

“Tt is nobody else, sir,” answered the mother, bursting into tears. 
“She had just been married to young Mr. Lyvett.” 

The flush that had suddenly heated the Colonel’s face turned cold 
again. He sat down, and passed his handkerchief across it. 

“TI don’t know that I understand,” he said. ‘I heard—certainly 
—there was some young person left for execution. The—the crime 
was the killing of a child, was it not?” 

“Yes, sir. A little boy that would have been, it’s said, two years 
old come September.” 
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Colonel Devereux rubbed his hot face. These unpleasant topics 
affect some people. Mrs. May thought how ugly he looked as the 
light of the candles shone upon him. 

“ What do you want with me?” he asked. 

“Sophiar says you can save her, sir,” replied Mrs. May, her voice 
dropping to somewhat of a confidential tone, which tone would, of 
itself alone, have aroused the Colonel’s ire. ‘She says that you are 
related to some great man, an officer of state, I think she called him, 
who can pardon or hang criminals, according to his will; and she bade 
me say, sir, that you must ask for her pardon from him, and get it.” 

“T cannot do it,” returned Colonel Devereux, aghast. ‘“‘ The—the 
person you allude to would not listen to me. I—I don’t know any 
person ; I don’t know what you mean,” he added, speaking his con- 
tradictory words with hesitation. 

“Oh, sir, she says you can. I believe, from your own manner, that 
you can: and may you find mercy yourself in your dying hour, as you 
now—if it be in your power—show mercy for my poor condemned 
child !” 

“Don’t introduce any of that trash,” was the interruption, for any 
allusions that bore reverence were never acceptable to Colonel Devereux ; 
and just now he was feeling frightfully annoyed. “It will not weigh 
with me; quite the contrary. It is impossible that I can attempt to 
save her.” 

His tone of irritation, his apparent refusal, told harshly on Mrs. May, 
and she could have found, in her heart, to strike him as he sat. As to 
himself, his temper was always bad, and he had never been driven into 
such a corner as this. 

“I can’t do it,” repeated Colonel Devereux. And he believed that 
he could not. 

“ Then, sir, am I to go back to the prison to-morrow, to that un- 
fortunate girl, who is beside herself with hope and excitement, and tell 
her that you refuse to help her? That will be a bad finish to my day’s 
work. Sir, I have stood outside this house ever since noon, pacing 
about in the broiling sun and sitting down upon the opposite door- 
steps with no comfort but my weary heart.” 

“No one asked you to do it,” was the Colonel's rejoinder. 

“Perhaps not,” she resentfully replied. “ But the lady gave me 
hope that you might be home to-night, and I should have waited there 
all night, and to-morrow, and the next night, if you had not come.” 

“What lady?” he hastily inquired. 

“One that came up to the door when the grand footman with the 
white head would have drove me from it. He called her ‘my lady,’ 
and she brought me in, and heard my story, and was sorry for me: and 
I think, sir, it was she that gave leave for me to enter to-night. Sophia 
said you had no wife, sir; but it struck me the lady must be your 
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wife, and I took the liberty to ask the man just now, and he said, Yes, 
it was.” 

Colonel Devereux was frowning ominously. 

“ And now that I know it was your wife, sir, I’m thankful that I did 
not say all that was in my thoughts, for I am sure she has a kind heart, 
and it would have troubled it. Truth is, I knew it might do my poor 
Sophia no good with such great ladies. There was another lady with 
her, younger.” 

“‘ You had no business to come to my house at all,” he exclaimed, in 
his great irritation. “Icannot help you. You can go.” 

“Oh, sir, pray don’t say so!” 

Colonel Devereux rose and pointed to the room door. “ Your 
coming here has been a mistake,” he said. “I feel sorry for your daughter, 
but I have no power to save her. She labours under a delusion in 
supposing I have. Tell her so.” 

“Sir,” cried Mrs. May, preparing to depart, “you best know. But 
if ever so little power rests with you, and you mean to sit down with 
your hands afore you and ‘not try to use it, but let her go uncared for 
to her cruel death, I can only say that you will deserve to suffer as much 
as she does : and so the public will say when they come to know the 
truth. Yes, sir: for I’m sure that what I suspect in my mind is the truth. 
Sophia has been sdent, and kept your name and the past from the 
world ; but it is more than me and her father will do if she dies without 
your bestirring yourself to save her. We ——” 

“ Will you go?” sternly interrupted Colonel Devereux, whose hand 
was still pointing to the door. 

“We will publish the story abroad, sir: it shall be in all the news- 
papers in this blessed town. I'll tell it out aloud as long as there’s 
a soul left to listen to me.” 

Mrs. May dropped a curtsey, for she never forgot her respect to her 
betters, turned, and left the room. Had the natural lines of his face 
not been so unsympathetic, his black eyes so hard, she would have 
fallen down prostrate and clasped his knees, and besought him with 
tears to accord her prayer. But she saw him at his worst: and she 
believed that there was neither goodness nor humanity, no, nor a spark 
of compassionate feeling, to arouse in Colonel Devereux. 

Colonel Devereux’s first movement, on being left alone, was to take 
a few strides on the library carpet, and give vent to sundry uncomfortable 
ejaculations. When he had, by these means, a little cooled his wrath 
and perplexity, he sat down to deliberate. 

His imagination took him, and would take him, to the next Monday 
morning, to the sight which Lord Dooham had invited him to go and 
witness. The various points rose up before him, one after another, like 
the pictures in a phantasmagoria. The great, ugly machine, raised aloft 
in the air; the sea of faces lifted to it; the deep bell of St. Sepulchre, 
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tolling out its deadly strokes; Calcraft playing with his cords; the 
chaplain, in his white surplice, coming slowly on, reading the service 
for the dead over the living; and an ill-fated girl tottering on behind, 
who certainly, in one sense, hada claim upon his sympathy, and upon 
any exertion he might be able to make in her behalf. Colonel Devereux, 
in spite of himself, shuddered a little; what feeling he possessed was 
for once touched. 

Self was always prominent with him; and Mrs. May’s concluding 
words made, perhaps, more impression on him than all the rest—that 
the truth, if Sophia died, should go forth to the world. At least, what 
she pleased to think the truth. That, at any rate, must be stopped, if 
possible. To have his name bandied about in conjunction with this 
extraordinary and sensational affair, would be, to say the best of it, 
inconvenient. 

Presently he rose up suddenly, as if some plan of action had occurred 
to him, and went into the drawing-room. His wife was sitting there. 

“Do you happen to know whether Sir Archibald is in town?” he 
demanded. 

“ He is,” answered Lady Harriet. “ And complaining of having too 
much to do to leave it. So your sister said to-day when she came home 
with me.” 

So! It was Lady Tennygal, then, who had beeri the second lady 
spoken of by Mrs. May! And he had passed his word to her and 
Tennygal in those old days at Parkwater. He turned impatiently, to 
leave the room. 

“ Are you going out?” asked Lady Harriet. 

“Tam. What of that?” 

“ Nothing,” she sighed. ‘Shall you be late?” 

“Very possibly. I may not be in at all to-night.” 

“To neglect me is nothing new,” thought poor, patient Lady Harriet ; 
“but he has never once asked after the children ! ” 

Colonel Devereux proceeded to his father’s residence, and learnt that 
Sir Archibald was dining out. Lady Devereux was at home, the servant 
said. 

“ Alone? ” he inquired. 

“No, sir. Lady Tennygal is with her.” 

With a muttered word, not at all a fair one, Colonel Devereux turned 
to leave the house again. “Sir Archibald breakfasts early, as usual ?” 
he looked back to say. 

“Oh yes, sir.” 

So the Colonel returned home again. He took some refreshment, 
which he had not yet done since leaving Deal, passed an hour in the 
library with his large accumuiation of letters, and then went to bed. 

Early rising was not amid the virtues of Colonel Devereux. Besides, 
he had passed a remarkably restless night, and towards morning he 
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dropped into a heavy sleep. It was past eight when he awoke. With 
uncommon speed he dressed, went out without breakfasting, and threw 
himself into a hansom, desiring to be driven to Sir Archibald Devereux’s. 
The man whipped up his horse, that it might go its best, as behoved it 
when taking a fare to the great Sir Archibald’s, her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State. Colonel Devereux paid the man, and bounded into the 
house. 

“Ts Sir Archibald in his breakfast-room ? ” 

‘Sir Archibald has breakfasted and gone out, sir.” 

“Gone out!” 

‘“‘ Twenty minutes ago, sir.” 

“ Hallo !” called out Colonel Devereux, rushing out again. ‘Stop 
the cab.” 

The man was driving off, but turned his horse round at the call. 
Colonel Devereux got into the cab. 

“Where to, your lordship?” asked the man, putting on the title at 
a venture. 

The question was a poser to Colonel Devereux. The wide world of 
London was around him, and he knew not in what little spot of it to 
find Sir Archibald. “ Wait,” he said to the driver, and went into the 
house again. His brother Lionel, who acted as Sir Archibald’s private 
secretary, was in the library, opening letters. 

“Lion, where’s the governor ?” 

“What, is it you!” exclaimed Lionel Devereux, raising his head. 
“‘When did you get back ?” 

“Last night. Where is he gone, I ask?” 

“ He did not say. Something troublesome is up, I expect, for he 
swallowed his breakfast at a mouthful, and was off. JZy opinion is 
that the ministers are on their last legs, Tody. He was with Harebury 
the best part of yesterday.” 

Colonel Devereux paused to reflect. It was possible—not likely, 
but just possible—that his mother might know. She was not down 
stairs, he heard; so he ascended a flight higher, and knocked at the 
door of her chamber. 

“Come in,” answered her ladyship, who was yet in bed. She 
supposed it to be her maid, and when the door opened and a black 
head presented itself, she shrieked out and buried her face under the 
clothes. 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said the Colonel, “it’s only I. Sir Archibald 
is out, I find; do you know where he is gone to?” 

“Good gracious, Theodore! What in the world do you come 
startling me, like this, for?” 

“JT amin a hurry. I want particularly to see my father, and my 
business with him will not bear delay. Have you any idea where he 
is gone ?” 
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“How should I have?” returned Lady Devereux. ‘“ He does not 
worry me with his business affairs, and his politics.” 

Colonel Devereux went down to the cab again. ‘ Downing Street.” 

Sir Archibald was not in Downing Street; had not been there. From 
thence he drove to the premier’s, Lord Harebury. Lord Harebury had 
gone out of town the previous afternoon. 

The cabman had a rare fare, for once. Until past noon he was 
24 driving the Colonel about from place to place. All in vain: no tidings 
could be heard anywhere of the Home Secretary. Whether Colonel 
Devereux’s conscience had come to him in his restless night, or that 
Mrs. May’s threat was preying upon him, certain it was he was now 
feverishly bent on obtaining the reprieve of that poor unhappy criminal 
left for execution. Hot, jaded, irritated, he drove once more to his 
father’s house. Sir Archibald was in—had been in since ten o’clock ; 
and Colonel Devereux, when he heard it, gave the cabman his fare, 
and a hard word or two to the world in general. Sir Archibald was 
alone, and his table was covered with papers. 

“Ah, Tody! So you are back again.” 

“‘T have been out looking for you all the morning, sir, and a pretty 
hunt I have had of it. Can you spare me five minutes ?” 

“No,” answered Sir Archibald. ‘I am too busy.” 

“But I must demand it—I must,” returned the Colonel; and Sir 
Archibald felt some surprise, for his voice had a sound of emotion in 
it. “It is on a matter of life or death,” said the Colonel, abruptly. 

‘Well, two minutes, then. I can’t give you more.” 

“ There’s a girl to be hung on Monday morning at Newgate.” 

“* Ah, there is,” replied Sir Archibald, supposing that his son ignored 
his injunction, and was entering on a little prefatory gossip. “A sad 
affair! It is the same young woman who once got into Bessie’s house, 
as governess, by means of false certificates. I told you I was busy.” 

“Is she sure to suffer ?” 

“Sure! What do you mean?” 

“She is young to—let the law take its course, as they call it.” 

“ Young in years ; I fear old in iniquity. Of course the law will 
take its course. Theodore,” continued Sir Archibald, imperatively, 
‘“‘T am short of time. What is your business ?” 

‘Sir, this is my business,” answered Colonel Devereux, dashing at 
once to the point. ‘I have come to ask you to save her.” 

“Save her!” echoed Sir Archibald. 

“Yes, sir, to save her.” 

“You cannot know what you are saying. I could not save her life 
if she were my own daughter; no, nor would I. There has been 
enough hullaballoo raised lately over this kind of thing, as you must 
know, and clemency is stopped for a time.” 

Theodore Devereux did know it. It had been the fashion for some 
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time to pardon every prisoner left for execution, no matter of how deep 
a dye the crime; the public had cried out about it, and the Home 
Secretary had in consequence found himself in a little hot water. 

.“ Why, in the name of wonder, should you make this senseless 
application to me?” he demanded of his son, who was evidently ill at 
ease. ‘‘What have you to do with the hanging or non-hanging of 
criminals ? ” 

“T have something to do with this one,” returned Colonel Devereux, 
bending his face, as if to examine some of the papers on the table. 
“‘ At least, I wish to have.” 

“Well?” For he really had the grace to hesitate, not at all liking 
to say to his father what he had to say. 

“Well?” repeated Sir Archibald. And the other spoke a few words 
in a low tone. 

Sir Archibald Devereux sat gazing at his hopeful son, and there 
ensued a dead silence. 

“If you never accord me a petition from henceforth, sir, you must 
accord me. this,” urged Colonel Devereux. ‘She has sent to me, 
from Newgate, to save her life ; to intercede with you to spare it, She 
says I owe so much to her. Perhaps I do.” 

A great scowl had gathered on Sir Archibald’s brow. “ Have you 
been cognisant of this all along?—since the woman was first appre- 
hended?” 

‘“‘T never heard a syllable of the matter until yesterday when I got 
home: and then I did not know who the condemned person was. 
Her mother came to me last night. Sir, you must save her.” 

“ The thing is not possible,” returned Sir Archibald. 

‘It can be made so, sir. The power rests with you.” 

‘The whole country would cry out against it. There would be one 
universal feeling of indignation raised upon me. The woman is 
detested for what she has done, and receives no pity. A poor little 
harmless sleeping child! says the public. And when it demanded—as 
it naturally would demand—upon what grounds I had acted, I should 
have none to give. No, it would damage me too much.” 

“ Stand it, stand the damage,” pleaded Colonel Devereux, pushing 
his hair from his brow. ‘Sir, I dare not let her suffer. Whatever 
may be the consequences, consent to risk them. At the worst, they 
can be but trifling—none at all to you personally : a little wonder, a 
little blame from the press.” 

“If this woman gets off, every one that has suffered before her,was 
murdered,” emphatically exclaimed Sir Archibald. 

“What if they have? But none too many have suffered lately, 
sir,” continued the Colonel. ‘Let this one be reprieved after the 
example of the others: you can begin to draw the line with the next 
one. If she suffers, I shall have her family upon my back, demanding 
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retribution. It is hard to say what horrible stories will no co 
cocted and blazoned forth to the world. I could not remain to fa 
them.” 

“Whom have you to thank for all this?” harshly demanded Sir 
Archibald Devereux. 

“Myself, I suppose you wish me to say,” returned the son. 

“IT do. You have been a bad man all your life, Theodore ; and 
unless you change wonderfully, you will die a bad one. You have 
brought me trouble always: I suppose you will bring it until I am in 
my grave. What evil possesses you?” 

“Whether good or evil possesses me, it is my own look-out,” was 
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Tody Devereux’s sullen answer, for he had a mortal enmity to being 
told of his faults; ‘and that is not the consideration now. Sir, you 
will save her?” 

‘Leave me,” returned Sir Archibald. ‘I will reflect upon it.” 

“Tt does not need reflection, and there is no space for it,” he 
persisted. ‘I don’t understand the routine of these things; but if 
Her Majesty has to be seen, it will be a race with time. ‘To-morrow 
is Sunday morning, and they are beginning to erect the scaffold.” 

“ Theodore!” impulsively repeated Sir Archibald Devereux, “I 
would sooner cut off my right hand than do this.” 

“Give me your promise, sir, before I leave,” the son continued to 
urge. “It will cost you nothing—only the stroke of a pen. You will 
retain the after consolation of knowing that, if you have erred, it was 
on the side of humanity.” 

There was a faint tinge of banter in the last sentence, which Sir 
Archibald Devereux detected not. In a moment of less perplexity he 
would have caught it fast enough. A few minutes more, and Colonel 
Devereux went out from his presence. 
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CONCLUSION. 


AT six o’clock on Monday morning Newgate was aroused from its 
stony propriety by the arrival at its gates of a state messenger. He 4 
bore a reprieve for the unhappy woman, Sophia Lyvett ; and when the 
sheriffs and the other officials arrived at the prison, in pursuance of 
their functions, to attend the execution, there was no execution to 
attend. The mob had the worst of it, and those who had hired i 
windows, among whom was probably Viscount Dooham ; the one lost 
their money given in hire, and the other enjoyed a few hours’ soaking, i 
for the morning had risen pouring wet; not to speak of the disappoint- 
ment, in which all alike participated. When the later editions of the i 
daily papers reached the country towns, people made a sudden rush 
for them, eager to read of the last moments of Sophia Lyvett, her dying 
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speech and confession. Instead of which, they had the negative satis- 
faction of perusing the short fact of her reprieve. 

The world and his wife rose up in wonder. Reprieve her? Why, 
she really deserved hanging! What mania was it that had laid hold of 
Sir Archibald Devereux? the newspapers as good as asked him. 

They got no answer. They never knew. Shrouded in mystery was - 
that unaccountable act (and entirely unaccountable save to the three 
or four behind the scenes, it really was), and would ever remain so. 

The Lyvetts had the most cause to ask the question, for Frederick 
was vot now legally relieved of the wife he had so hastily and 
rebelliously wedded. More than ever need did there seem to be for 
his hiding his head in exile. 

‘‘ Keep up your heart, Frederick, my darling,” said his mother, as she 
sobbed her farewell on his breast the morning of his departure. ‘“ We 
know not what blessings the future may hold in store for you. Years 
bring about wonderful changes: the darkest day may be succeeded by 
a bright morrow. You never were guilty wilful!y but of that one un- 
dutiful act, and surely your punishment has been heavy; how heavy 
Heaven sees: and it is always merciful. We may have you again with 
us sometime, free and happy.” 

“ And at peace,” sighed poor Frederick Lyvett, in his inmost heart. 

And the unhappy woman herself? Did the reprieve which she had 
so feverishly pressed for bring to her the relief she had sought? 
Was the life of labour, to which her sentence was commuted, a more 
tolerable fate, seen in the vista of the life stretching out before her, 
with its dreadful remembrance, its wearing monotony, its hopeless 
despair? We cannot know. 

She refused to see her father and mother. Before her final departure 
from Newgate, permission-for an interview with her was accorded to 
them at their earnest prayer: but she sullenly declined it. 

“Oh, May,” groaned the mother, in the bitterness of her anguish, as 
she sat on the edge of the bed in their one solitary room, “ I’m afraid 
it was a frightful mistake.” 

“What was a mistake?” asked May. 

“Her bringings up. If we’d not made her into a lady and edicated 
her according, she’d not have dispised us, and all this might never 
have happened. We stuck her up into a wrong spere, don’t you see, 
May ; and the poor thing seemed to have no right standing of her 
own. She was neither one thing nor t’other; she couldn’t be one of 
us, and she couldn’t be one of them above us; and so she had no 
nat’ral spere in the world to make herself contented in. It was a fatal 
mistake.” 


THE END. 
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